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througshout The Progressive Farmer's territory, 
speaks\ for itself. Turn the leaf, and there is the 
great big subject of reform in baling American 
cotton. Another article on this same_ prob- 
lem which is pressing harder and harder for solu- 
tion—and pressing upon the cotton’ farmer's 
pocket-book at that—you will find on page 3 from 
the pen of Mr. W. C. Moore of South Carolina. 

On this same page 3 is another article so laden 
with importance and timeliness that we have men- 
tioned it to you on the tip-top of the first page 
Mr. Patterson is a progressive Virginia farmer who 
has fattened his acres, his cattle, and his pocket 
heok by the methods he describes of sowing grags 
and clover at the last cultivation of his corn. = ; . 

Rotation for the cotton farmer is a live subject] §& = Sasane cia SS EE Sd a i nee Ne Raila 


of which Professor Massey begins to treat in this {ND DO THOU LIKEWISE.” 
ad = 4. 


issue. 








Will a hog farm pay? Mr. French, whose let 
ter we put back again this week under its Sunny 
Home heading, thinks it would-—that there’s| 

| if you knew a hard spell of dry weather was 
|on the program just ahead, how would you pre- I have never failed to get a satis- 
If the growers and handlers of | pare your crops to stand it to the best advantage? factory stand of grass and clover 
American cotton do not reform the Perhaps the editorial on page 8 will help you. On when sown in corn, 
present methods of delivering our page 9 you will find announcements of The Pro- * OF 
= —_— it will only — to in- gressive Farmer’s Field Marshals for the summer Brother farmers, I want to see you 
ensify the determination of foreign subseription campaign, ; also ;: st interest- eye VS . Be IR ee 
spinners to induce a larger produc- ing sie we mecee = = ee: Menge pion eee ee Ter Sa 
. » . . " . bod nities 
tion of cotton in other countries, mule-raising business. 


necessity for co-operation of the warehousemen|]| good pienic dinner for the mental appetite of the 
and farmers, family. 





: si " : Visions of winter egg baskets filled with the If the readers of this article could 
No other cotton shipped from any fruit of the hen already flit before Uncle Jo’s eyes, only see the stands of clover and or- 
other part of the world carries a loss und so he is giving on page 11 some useful hints chard grass that I have gotten on 
for “country damage, on present dieting of your larger hens that may very thin rolling land the past seven 
i greatly help the egg supply next winter. years, they would not hesitate to do 
' bs ¢ should make the American And don’t forget that the plan for getting a likewise and profit by my experience. 
ale of cotton as attractive from rural high scheol is explained by Supt. Joyner s * 
pe standpoint as any other balc (page 14). And when you reach this there’s a These results have been obtained 
c = tye on = — land splendid stimulant in Dr. Stevens’s article on the without one ounce of fertilizer. 
in >» wor 3s »§ 4 ate : 
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The American Cotton Bale Must be Reformed. 


Pesident Harvie Jordan, Profoundly Impressed by What He Saw on His Trip to the Foreign Cotton 
Centres, Makes a Powerful Plea for Reform in the Baling and Handling of Cotton. 


No word has been spoken in regard to the hand- 
ling and shipping of cotton that is of more vital in- 
terest to the Southern farmer than that which we 
are reprinting on this page from President Har- 
vie Jordan’s recent article in the Baltimore Manu- 
What 


went 


Record. 
He 
things that affect the price of the Southern farm- 
er’ 


facturers’ Mr. Jordan says is not 


guess-work. abroad to see and find oni 


|gated the facts herewith recorded. 


Ss 


cotton, and he has written the results of his} 
investigation. As long us the American farmer | 
sends abroad two out of every three bales of cot- | 
ton that he raises, the foreign buyer will be 2 
factor in the fixing of price that the farmer can-| 
not ignore. And when it is demonstrated, as Mr. 
Jordan demonstrates it, that the shabby clothes 
our King Cotton wears when he is abroad stimu-| 
laies the cultivation of the staple in foreign coun- | 

and that 
vg 


ragged cotton farmers at home, it is high time our | 


tries ragged cotton bales 


abroad make | 


growers were taking up in dead earnest the mat-|} 


ter of enforcing a superior and more attractive 


method of covering and handling their export coi- 
ton. But we will give Mr. Jordan’s presentation 
ot the matter, and nothing we have printed on} 


| 
| 
| 
1 ‘ , ; . | 
the subject is better worth your serious aca 
He says: 

| 


The average grower of cotton in the Southern 
States has been educated to believe that cot-| 


ton of good quality and in large quantities can be | 
grown only in America, and that therefore it made | 
no particular difference as to how badly the cotton | 
crep was handled, the spinning world had to take 
it and make the best of it. 

There is no doubt upon my mind that we are in 
error as regards the idea that foreign countries 
do not possess land and climatic conditions favor- 
able to the production of the best grades of cot- 
ton in large quantities. The trouble in more rap- 


idly increasing the production of foreign-grown 
cotton lies not so much in unfavorable climatic 


conditions as it does in the education of the peo- 
ple in those countries where cotton could be grown 
to take hold of the industry and push it. In Bra- 
zil, Peru, Argentina, Australia, Egypt, India, Mex- 
ico, South Africa and other countries where the 
staple can be grown the natives are as yet but 
semi-civilized and where but few of the modern 
facilities for agriculture and transportation have 
been introduced. 


Amazing Increase of Foreign Production. 


Anyone who will take the pains to carefully in- 
vestigate the imports of cotton from all sources 
into Great Britain and the Continent each year 
will soon ascertain that a large number of coun- 
tries are now growing cotton and that the annual 
production of these foreign cottons, is increasing, 
and in some sections to an amazing degree. While 
these shipments, aside from Egypt and India, are 
not large, still so many small shipments are be- 
ginning to foot up largely in the aggregate. India 
alone produced in the past year 4,000,000 bales 
of cotton, weighing on an average of 400 pounds 
per bale. This is as large as the American cotton 
crop was a few decades ago. One large firm, Platt 
Bros. & Co., which I visited in Manchester, alone 
turns out annually 3,000 new gin outfits, none of 
which comes to America, but all are shipped out 
to meet the demands of other countries. 


King Cotton at Second Table Because of Shabby 
Clothes. 


Undoubtedly the South holds a commanding 
position in the predominating supply of the world's 
cotton and will perhaps always maintain her pres- 
lige, but American cotton is bought by foreign 
spinners under protest, and only after similar 
grades of foreign-grown cotton has been exhaust- 
ed, not because foreigners are prejudiced against 
American-grown cotton, but because of the bad 
inanner in which American cotton is baled and de- 
livered abroad. 

American cotton is the only cotton in the world 
where every bale is sampled and carefully 
amined by every hand through which it passes 
from the local cotton buyer in the interior, on 
through the hands of the foreign cotton mer- 
chant, and finally by the spinners under the roofs 
of their mills. It is the only cotton in the world 
where grades in the same bale are not uniform 


ex- 


iry damage.” If the growers and handlers of 
American cotton do not reform the present meth- 
ods of delivering our cotton abroad, it will only 
tend to intensify the determination of foreign spin- 
ners to induce a larger production of cotton in 


other countries. I make this plea in behalf of 
American cotton after having visited the great 


cotton centres of Europe and personally investi- 


Reform of American Bale Urged Everywhere. 


TI personally inspected large cotton warehouses 
at Venice, Bremen, Manchester and Liverpool. At 








HARVIE JORDAN, 
southern 


President Cotton Association. 
every point visited, accompanied by my associate, 
Mr. Walter Clarke, of Mississippi, we were shown 
every courtesy by the large cotton merchants, the 
members of the exchanges, and shown through all 
the warehouses we cared to inspect and freely 
given all the information we wished. 

Iiverywhere, in response to our questions as to 
American cotton bales compared with other coi- 
ton, the answers were the same, namely, that 
American cotton was generally received in bad 
condition; that it required more sampling, carried 
higher rates of insurance, heavier tare, expensive 
arbitration and losses from what is termed coun- 
try damage or rot. Everywhere we were asked 
if the American bale could not be reformed. We 
had fine opportunity for judging comparisons, as 
we found thousands of bales of American cotton 
stored side by side with thousands of bales of 
foreign-grown cotton. 

The American bales were cut all to pieces from 


numerous sampling, the lint hanging out from 
these jagged bales, while the jute bagging in 


which the bales were originally wrapped was torn, 
cut and hanging in shreds. The bales were neith- 
er uniform in length, breadth or thickness. On 
the other hand, the cotton received from other 
countries was baled in nice packages, wrapped in 
closely-woven canvas and of uniform size. Only 
ene bale in ten, as a rule, is sampled of foreign- 
srown cotton, while the cost of handling, rate of 
insurance, etc., is far less as compared with Ameri- 
can cotton, and no arbitrations for ‘‘country dam- 
age.”” As a Southern cotton grower and a close 
observer, I was profoundly impressed by these 
revelations, and I sincerely trust that my exposi- 
tion of the facts stated will have some tendency in 
turning the tide of sentiment in the South in favor 
of improving the American bale, which under ex- 
isting methods is costing Southern cotton grow- 
ers a heavy penalty for their apparent indifference. 


Great Big Hospital for 


Cotton. 


“Coutry “Damaged” 


We were shown through the warehouses of the 
Manchester Ship Canal by the president of the 
Association, Mr. Robinson. Here we found the 
finest warehouse facilities in the world, a solid 
warehouse nearly one mile in length, four stories 
high, and built entirely of reinforced concrete. 
In one apartment of this warehouse is a large 





and where deductions have to be made for ‘‘coun- 


of the so-called ‘“‘country damage” or rot. No 
other cotton shipped from any other part of the 
world carries a loss for country damage. On the 
tracks on the outside of this section of the ware- 
heuse I found ten car-loads of cotton being un. 
loaded to be sent into this section for picking on 
eccount of damage. I found that all of this par- 
ticular lot of cotton came from Memphis. Some 
of the bales being picked showed a loss of at least 
200 pounds to the bale in solid rot. 

Upon my inquiry as to who stood these heayy 
which was due entirely to the storing of 
this cotton through the past winter on the streets 
of Memphis, I was amazed to find that the marine 
iusurance companies paid all losses from country 
damage on American cotton. I naturally supposed 
that the cotton factors or exporters of this dam- 
aged cotton from Memphis would stand some loss 
on account of their negligence in allowing these 
to rot on the of Memphis, but | 
found that the insurance companies paid the full 
damage, and that the cotton shippers from Mem- 
phis got full pay for every bale they shipped, 
whether damaged or in good condition. 


losses, 


bales streets 


The Growers Have to Pay. 


i then decided to call on the officers of some of 
the largest marine insurance companies in Liver- 
pool. I met several of them the next day and was 
informed that what IT had heard was substantially 
correct, and that the insurance companies 
tected themselves by charging high rate on 
American cotton. They said that affidavits were 
mace by American shippers that cotton was dam- 
aged after it was insured, and they had no re- 
ceurse but to pay. 

The point which I wish to make is that this ex- 
cessive rate of insurance on American cotton made 
to pay damages on cotton improperly cared for 
is one of the fixed charges which the growers have 
to pay and for which they are in no wise respon- 
sible, as cotton sold by farmers in a damaged 
condition is usually picked at the local warehouses 
when the purchase by the buyers is made. We 
should have some stringent laws along this line 
which will force the large cotton centres of the 
South to more properly store and protect our cot- 
ton from these heavy losses. 


pro- 
a 


Strong Demand by Prospering English Mills. 


Never before in the history of the cotton trade 
has such activity been displayed in the building 
of new cotton mills in the Lancashire district and 
elsewhere. Millions of new spindles are being 
put in annually, and new mills can be seen going 
up on every hand. The foreign spinners are mak- 
ing more money than ever before, and their only 
fear is that at the present splendid condition of 
the business too many mills will be built. There 
is but little fear of lower prices for either the raw 
materials or the finished product within the next 
vear or two, and there need be no fear that every 
Lale of good normal crops of American cotton will 
not be demanded at good prices. The one essen- 
tial thing for the Southern cotton grower to learn 
is to raise his food supplies largely at home, cur- 
tail the credit business and begin at once to im- 
prove the present method of the baling, handling 
and delivery of his cotton to foreign ports. We 
should make the American bale of cotton at- 
tractive from every standpoint as any other bale 
of cotton grown on any other land in the world. 
This should be so not only from a matter of pride, 
but from the economic demands of the present 
time in good business methods. 


as 


How the Cotton Grower Can Get His Own Price. 


With these problems solved, we will be a long 
step forward on the highway of bringing about 
still closer relations between the growers and 
spinners of American cotton. 

The growers and spinners of American cotton 
are more vitally interested in the cotton industry 
than all others combined; hence it is eminently 
proper that these two interests should cordially 
ec-operate to the mutual advantage of each. 

Manchester spinners insist that farmers first 
ship their cotton to Manchester, and if grades are 
satisfactory upon examination by their experts, 
then the trade is consummated, but they are very 
much opposed to paying for cotton on this side be- 
fore shipment. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
growers must first inaugurate the reforms noted 
with respect to baling and delivery, build ware- 
houses in which to store and finance their cotton, 
and get into a position strong enough to demand 
such prices from the buyers, whoever they may 
be, as will secure for themselves a fair and just 
profit upon the products of their labor. 


Sincerity is the foundation of all honest work. 





space set aside for picking American cotton bales 





—John Trainor. 
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Sow Grass and Clover at Last Plowing. 


A Successful Virginia Farmer Tells Progressive Farmer Readers Why 


It Should be 
Messrs. Editors: Why should grass 

and clover be sown in corn when 

cultivated the last time? 

it about the time 


and How Done 


1. Because is 


that all grasses mature and _ nat- 
urally re-seed, and there is never 


a failure to get a stand of both when 
properly done, no matter what the 
season may be. 

2, Red clover is second only to 
the pea (which must mature to do 
much good) for getting nitrogen and 
humus into the soil. Orchard grass 
(my choiee always for this rolling 
or upland to mix with the clover) 


grows a bunchy and long root 
straight down, which makes more 


humus than any other,-and, with the 
clover, is equal to the cowpea for 
improving the mechanical condition 
of the soil as well as improving it 
otherwise. 

3. The crop of clover hay the fol- 
lowing season is more valuable than 
the average crop of wheat or oats 
that may be harvested, to say nothing 
of the land being sodded, which is 
oftener not the case, if sown with 
wheat or oats. Then, too, if orchard 
grass is sown, the succeeding years 
after the first, a crop of seed can 
be harvested in June, hay in July, 
and grazing from October 1st to Jan- 


uary 1st—three crops. The finest 
full and winter pasture, too, that 
stock was ever put on. 


If the land is flat and moist (not 
wet) and will yield fifty or sixty 
bushels of corn per acre, I sow for 
hay, timothy, red clover, and herd’s 
grass mixed. 

How to Prepare for the Sowing. 


1. The land should be well plowed 
very deeply during the winter, so 
that the subsoil brought to the sur- 
face he freeze and disintegrate and 
thereby} to some extent, make the 
plant food in it available the follow- 
lowing summer. If all farmers could 
realize that there are several farms 
just beneath the ones our fathers 
have been scratching for generations 
they would not have to be urged to 
plow deep and to consider the sub- 
soil plow the most valuable tool that 
can be used on a farm, especially 
if their subsoil is heavy red clay, as 
mine is. 

2. The corn should be well culti- 
vated and free of weeds and summer 
wild grass. 

3. Cultivate 
will be no 
mower. 

4. Sow in front of cultivator by 
hand and attempt to sow but two 
rows. If right-handed sow the row 
in which you walk and the one to 
the right by throwing the seeds both 
ways. For seed, hay, and grazing, 


there 
with 


level so 
interfere 


corn 
ridges to 


and What It Will do for the Land. 


I sow 1% bushels orchard grass, 
and % gallon of red clover per acre. 
Don’t Graze for 15 Months. 

5. If the corn is not cut, cut the 
stalks with an ordinary hoe and haul 
to some very thin place on the farm 
during the winter and see what they 


will do for it. It pays. I never 
burn anything. 


6. Keep all stock off the grass for 
fifteen months, which time will en- 
able it to grow a root. To graze it 
sooner will injure, if it does not ruin 
it entirely. If you don’t think so, 
try two fields or lots, and graze one, 
as so many farmers do, and I think 
you will not try it again. ‘‘The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.”’ 
Luxuriant Crops Without Fertilizer. 

If the readers of this article could 
only see the stands of clover and or- 
chard grass that I have gotten on 
very thin rolling land the past seven 
years, they would not hesitate to do 
likewise and profit by my experience. 

This afternoon (June 28th) I have 
been mowing clover and _ orchard 
grass sown last year on thin, steep 
land, which seven years ago would 
not yield over twenty bushels of corn 
per acre, and the grass was so thick 
that my mover was continually chok- 
ed by it, and prevented my mowing 
over but little more than half the 
land I would have mowed ordinarily. 
Last year the same land yielded 
about thirty-five bushels of corn per 
acre and the next time it is broken 
(four years hence) it should and 
will vield not less than fifty. 

These results have been obtained 
without one ounce of fertilizer. Sim- 
ply deep plowing, red clover and or- 
chard grass. 

Try It and Report Results. 

I have never failed to get a satis- 
factory stand of grass and clover, 
when sown in corn and the above 
results are simply a _ repetition of 
what I have been doing for the past 
seven years. 

Brother farmers, I want to see you 
do the profitable thing. Try sowing 
grass as above advised and I think 
you will never cease doing it. 

Crimson clover does equally as 
well, is a good cover crop, makes 
a fine pasture during the fall and is 
almost equal to peas if turned under 
the following May. I do not grow 
cotton and know but little about it, 
but ean see no reason for grass not 
doing as well if sowed in it when 
worked the last time. 

Will some enterprising 
grower try it this year and 
the results? 

With best wishes. 

HERBERT T. PATTERSON. 

Bedford Co., Va. 
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THE BAGGING QUESTION. 
Some Practical 
Every Man 
of Cotton. 


for 
Bale 


Considerations 
Who Raises a 
Messrs. Editors: Farmers, do you 
know you are paying an enormous 
tribute every year for the shabby 
“scarecrow”? way you pack your cot- 
ton? How many times will you have 
to be told this to make you think 
and act? How long will it take you 
to find that you stand in your own 
way? If you are going to be a sensi- 
ble “business” man this coming year, 
you have the opportunity to start out 
on the right road. Are you going to 
make an effort? 


Better Way Than Guessing. 

We are face to face with the so- 
called “bagging trust” and it is up to 
you to pay or fight. Which will you 
do? If we put light bagging on cot- 


ton we lose the difference in weight. 
Therefore, we must know the exact 
weight of the bagging and ties on 
each bale. There are but two places 
this can be determined: weigh each 
set at the gin before it goes on the 
bale and brand the weight on with 
indelible ink and stencil. When the 
bale is opened at the mill this weight 
can be proven. With the weights 
of bagging and ties known, at any 
and all times it can be determined 
how much lint is in the bale. This 
is the only plan whereby we can pro- 
tect ourselves against the losses and 
robbery of tare and discount. This 
loose-handed way of guessing at so 
valuable a product as cotton is fool- 
ishness and would not be tolerated 
even on a sack of salt. Why on 


cotton? 
Make a Bale That Can be Handled. 
Reduce the length of your bale to 


which should be 





three feet, 


made 


the Union standard, and you will 
have a bale small enough that you 
can handle with some convenience 
and will allow you to use any kind of 
old bagging, even to common sheet- 
ing, because you will not have to use 
books in handling. You can have 
your ginner do this at practically no 
expense, for all he need do is to line 
his press box at each end to 36 inches 
between with 2x8 plank; cut off the 
follow block so it will pass up be- 
tween, and you need not disturb the 
frame work of the press at all or the 
machinery. Four ties will be suffi- 
cient for this bale, and you will be 
able to get 400 pounds of lint in 
without any trouble. Five to ten 
dollars will cover the expense at the 
gin and it will save thousands of 
dollars that is wasted now. 


Bigger Pay for Cleaner Bale. 

Have the ginner brand the exact 
weight of the bagging and ties used 
on the bale and the Farmers’ Cotton 
Union will see that you get paid for 
the difference in weight below the 
25 pounds allowed on coarse bag- 
ging. I recommend this to you as 
the solution. of the difficulty in 
weights and in getting a practical 
package. 

The bagging should be lined un- 
derneath with clean paper so that 
every ounce of cotton in the bale 
would open as clean and neat as 4 
new dress. You will get better pay 
for your work when you do it better, 
and you should handle a bale of 
cotton with the same care and clean- 
liness you would something you in- 
tend to eat. There is as much busi- 
ness sense in leaving your furniture 
out in the rain as cotton. 

Provide warehouses where it can 
be protected from every drop of rain 
and kept clean. 

Yours fraternally, 
W. C. MOORE, 
State Business Agent, South Carolina 
Farmers’ Union. 





We have received a copy of the 
State Fair advance premium list of 
field and garden products for the 
next fair, which will be held during 
the week beginning October 14th. A 
premium of $75 is offered the indi- 
vidual making the largest and best 
display of agricultural products, gar- 
den vegetables, fruits and home in- 
dustries. Other valuable premiums 
are offered other exhibits of farm 
products, which are well worth com- 
peting for. Any person wishing to 
compete can get a copy of this pre- 
mium list by writing to Mr. J. E. 
Pogue, Secretary, at Raleigh. 





MADE AT THE — 
Jamestown Exposition 





For sale by Jeading merchants everywhere. 
If your merchant does not carry these shoes. 
in stock drop us a line and we will tell you 
who does. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 





Lynchburg, Virginia. 








Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
wash even the worst creain separator 
bowl properly twice every day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated" bucket bowl,’’like either 
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of the four onthe left? Why not save 
her_hours of cleaning every week 
by getting a Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream. Separator with a simple, 
light, Tubular bowl, easily cleaned in 

minutes, like that on the right? 
It holds the world’s record for clean 
skimming. 

Sharples Tubular Cream _ Separa- 
tors are different—very different— 
from all others. Every difference is 
to your advantage. Write for catalog 
M— 283, and valuable free book “Bus- 
iness Dairying.”’ 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can, Chicago, Ul. 














Want Running Water? 


You can have a constant stream at house or 
other buildings from spring or stream on 
a lower level by installing a 


RIF HYDRAULIC 


RAM. 


Most satisfactory water service known. Al- 
ways going, no attention, norunning expense. 
Raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall. 18 
inches fall enough to operate it. 
Over 5,000 now in use. 

Sold on 30 Days Free Trial. 


Ask for booklet giving particulars. 
RIFE ENGINE CoO., 
2130 Trinity Bldg., 
NEW YORK. 




















Hand Power 
Packs A Standard Bale full size 
and weight absolutely as satisfactory 
as any machine costing twice the 

price; has been om the market nearly ten years; 

ever 400 sold ig three months; thousands in use on 
some of the largest plantations, every one giving 
entire satisfaction. Weighs 450 lbs. Two hands 
can press 100 to 125 bales per day. Shipped 
on approval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


The Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Faninsuresa steady 
breeze. Theextra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for pricesand 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 
and Red Chaff 
Virginia Turf, Appler and 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye. 








Fulcaster seed 


wheat; 


Send us your orders. 


Hickory Milling Co., 





Hickory, - - - North Carolina. 
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Farmers’ Organizations 
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Coming Farmers’ Meetings. 
Mutual Protective Association of 
Bright Tobacco Growers, Danville, 


Va., duly 
Virginia 
Roanoke, 
and 15th. 
South Carolina 
Union, July 25th, 
Freenwood, S. C. 


16th. 
State 
Vai, 


Farmers’ Institute, 
August 13th, 14th, 


Farmers’ 
and 27th, at 


State 
26th, 


North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Convention, Raleigh, August 28th, 
29th, and 30th. 

North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Alliance, Hillsboro, N. C., August 


13th and 14th. 


South Canelbnn Institutes, 


July 11—Greenwood. 


July 12—Clinton. 
July 13—Chester. 
July 15—Winnsboro. 
July 16—Camden. 
July 17—Bethune. 
July 18—Patrick. 
July 19——Chesterfield. 
July 20—Rugby. 





North Carolina Institutes, 
1. | 


July 11—Wrendale Oil Mill. 
July 12—Tarboro. 
July 13—Nashville. 

July 16—*Louisburg. 

July 17—*Warrenton. 

July 18—*Henderson. 

July 19—*Oxford. 

July 20—*Durham County Home. 
Hy, 

July 18—*Raft Swamp. 

July 19—*Barnesville. 

July 20—*Elizabethtown., 


At places marked with an asterisk 
a Woman’s Institute will be held in 
connection with the regular Farmers’ 
Institute. 


Alliance 





Meets July 


Chatham Coun- 
meets with Mi. 
Sub Alliance the 


Chatham 18th. 


Messrs. Editors: 
ty farmers’ Alliance 
Vernon Springs 


18th day of July at 11 o'clock a. m. 
H. M. Cates will address the audi- 
ence at that hour; public invited. 
Private meeting of members at 2 p. 
m. Let all come out and enjoy the 
day. We hope to have a good string 
band with us. 
B. W. BOBBITT, 


Secretary. 








TWO MODEL ALLIANCES. 


Secretary Parker Gratified by Their 
Fine Showing and the Inspiring 
Influence Such Work Exerts. 


Messrs. Editors: It is encouraging 
to read letters like the one in last 
week’s issue of The Progressive 
Farmer from Bro. W. A. T. Durham, 
secretary of Florence Sub-Alliance. 
It shows that the farmers of his 
community are alive to the benefits 
of organizing and are uniting their 


efforts in building up the Alliance 
in that community. 


A 
Josie 


letter 


nn 


recently received from 
fdgerton, secretary of Pink- 
ney Alliance, in Wayne County, but 
near Florence Alliance, stated that 
Pinkney Alliance now has a mem- 
bership of 54, and that it is on a 
boom. 

With two such Sub-Alliances near 
each other in any community an in- 
fluence of neighborly brotherhood 
and uplift must go out that will re- 
sult in much good to the entire sec- 
tion. As secretary of the State Alli- 
ance I wish to thank these brethren 
for the fine showing they are making 


and for the encouragement they are 
giving the membership throughout 
the State by publishing the results 


of their efforts in uniting the farmers 
in organization. 


Some one has said: ‘‘Peace hath 


| ganize a cotton school in Greenville, 


renowned than 
easy matter to get 
the farmers to come together and 
organize when privations and hard- 
ships are stalking through the land, 
but when we hear of Alliances dur- 
ing the present prosperous’ times 
with an active membership of over 
fifty members we feel like lifting our 
hat to every member of such an Alli- 
ance. It shows a true spirit of man- 
hood and womanhood in bringing 
their people together in still greater 
achievements in uplift and mutual 
helpfulness. 
Let us have 
these, so the 


her victories no less 


war.”’ It is an 


more reports like 
brethren throughout 
the State may know what live active 
Alliancemen are doing in their re- 
spective communities. 

All praise to these two 
ances. They are doing a 
May their zeal never relax nor 
banners ever furl. 
Tia 

Carolina 


Sub-Alli- 
fine work. 
their 


PARKER, 
Secretary North Farmers’ 
State Alliance. 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Cotton School for Farmers. 


Steps are now being made to or- 
convene at some suitable 
time for farmers to attend; probably 
in July, for the purpose of teaching 
farmers how to sample and_ grade 
cotton, the course of the cotton trade, 
how to store, ship and handle cotton. 
We want at least 100 cotton expects 
from the farms in South Carolina to 
station over the State for the pur- 
pose of protecting the interest of cot- 
ton growers in the matter of placing 
their cotton upon the market. No 
doubt about it that there is not one 
cotton grower in a thousand who is 
up-to-date in classifying the cotton 


=. ©€.,; to 


he raises. Average cotton growers 
do not know how to prepare their 
cotton for market to the best advan- 
tage; neither do they know what 
grade they have. W. C. Moore, of 
Greenville, S. C., will tell you all 
about terms and other information 


about this Farmers’ Cotton School. 
J.C. STRIBLING. 
Anderson Co., S. C. 


Ginners’ Association Organized 
At the meeting of the Cotton 


Association here Monday, a 
Robeson County Ginners’ Association 
was organized. Mr. J. L. Townsend, 
of McDonalds, was elected President, 
and Mr. S. E. Britt, of Ten Mile, Sec- 
retary. They will hold a meeting on 
the first Monday in August, when an 
effort will be made to bring in every 
ginner in the county. The movement 
is for the betterment of ginning as a 
business.—Lumberton Robesonian. 


Growers’ 








Answered in Last Issue. 


Messrs. Editors: Kindly give me 
through your valuable paper the 
formula of a good fertilizer to make 
cotton fruit and mature quickly. 
Also how much to use and how to 
apply it. I used about 500 pounds 
per acre of an §8-2.5-2.5 fertilizer un- 
der my cotton, which was planted 
about the 20th of May. 

The cotton is small 
there is time enough 
plenty of stalk. 

Any information you can give will 
greatly oblige. A READER. 

{The information wanted by ‘A 
Reader” will be found in the first 
paragraph of July Farm Suggestions, 


though 
to grow 


now, 
yet 


on page 138, of last week’s'§ Pro- 
gressive Farmer. He had not re- 


ceived that number, 
time he wrote.- 


probably, at the 
Editors. 1 


aati te is sili a man to use 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, RICHMOND, 





VIRGINIA. 


MEDICINE--DENTISTRY--PHARMACY 


cf 





(Modern Laboratories in charge 
} specialists. 
| Quiz System. Superior Clinics. 
| Bed-side teaching in our own Hospital. 
For detailed information, write 
THE PROCTOR. 














Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Leara 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $67 a month 
or over, when qualified. Work for your 
board while in attendance. Main line service 
inschool. Established 20 years and endorsed 
by all railway ofticials. Write for catalogue. 
NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium 
furnished with best apparatus. 
Expenses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 














Young Men wishing to Study Law 
should zavestigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the —— 
of Law in Trinity College : 


For Catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 


DURHAM, - ° ° = - N. C. 











TRINITY PARK SCHOOL 


A First-Class Preparatory School. 
Certificates of Graduation Ac- 
cepted for Entrance to Lead- 
ing Southern Colleges. 


Bestequipped preparatory school 
Inthe South. {Faculty of Ten 
Officers and Teachers. ‘Cam- 
pus of Seventy-five Acres. 
Library containing Thirty Thousand Vol- 
umes. Well Equipped Gymnasium, High 


Standards and Modern Methods of In- 
struction. 33 33 $e 


Frequent Lectures by Prominent 
Lecturers. Expenses Exceeding- 
ly Moderate. Seven Years of 
Phenomenal Success. 2 2 


For Catalogue and other information, 
address 


H M. RORTH, Headmaster 
DURHAM, N. Cc. 


Cullens of Auticiittire 
and Mechanic Arts. 


Practical education in Agriculture; 
ie Civil, Electrical, and Mechanica] 
| Engineering; in Cotton Manufacturing, 
| Dyeing and Industrial Chemistry, Tui- 
| tion $45 a year; Board $10 a month, 
/120 Scholarships. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 
West Raleigh, - - - 





N.C. 





1789 University of North Carolina. 1907 
Head of State’s Educational System. 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Engineering, 
aw, 
Pharmacy. 


College, 
Graduate, 
Medicine, 


Library contains 45,000 volumes. New 
water works, electric lights, central heating 


system. New dormitories, gymnasium, Y, 
M.C. A. building, library. 
732 STUDENTS. 74 IN FACULTY, 
The Fall term begins 
Sept. 9, 1907. Address 


FRANCIS P. VENABLE, PRESIDENT, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office. 
Guarantees positioss. Main line’ wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 

| Southern Business College and School of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 


Southern * ged. oo largest, BUT 
saiitin practical and 

Of Music, “sis srea 
Durham, N. 6. 


APPLICATION. 








the 


It's Teachers 


Graduates Artistic 
Vocalists, Pianists, 
Viotinists 


CATALOG ON 








The Presbyterian College for Women, 


| — 


Charlotte, - N. Carolina 
Why you should patronize us. 
. New building with every modern im- 
“or ement 

Each course under successful 
list. 
Our patronage mainly 
and our graduates are 
mand as teachers. 
. We combine the quiet of country 


_ 


specia- 


farmers, 
de- 


from 
always in 


with 


_ 








eulture of city. 
Our rates are very low, when advanta- 








LITERARY, BUSINESS, NORMAL and MUSIC 


TOTAL COST PER YEAR FOR BOARD, TUITION, 
$100 to $130. 3 


TERM OPENS LAST | WEDNESDAY bad AvGusT. 
2 FOR FREE CATALOGUE AND FURTHER INFOR- 5 
2 MATION, ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT, 
0 W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., WHITSETT, N. c. 


eee 





—~ 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


tional. 
tory Schools in theSouth. 
lite for 90 boys. 
teachers. Rates exceptionally low. 


Excellent Home- 


Term Begins September 2, 1907. 


dress 








all of his resources.—Van Dyke. 





JOHN GRAHAM, 


Principal. 





Warrenton High School, 


A Christian School though nondenomina- 
One of the leading College Prepara- 


EXxperienced and capable 


For catalogue and other information, ad- 


ges considered. 
| Send for catalogue. 


REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D.D 




















RANDOLPH- MACON Y ACADEMY 


For BOYS and YOUNG MEN 
Bedford City, Va. 


Offers quick and thorough preparation forcol 


university or business life, The liberal endo W 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of which 
this se hoo lisa branch, permits of unusually low 
terms. $280 covers all expense. No extras. For 
catalogue > and further information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal. 




















POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Tet us send 
you the proof—statements from business men 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 
DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE- 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,000 st ude ats. 
$300,000.00 capital. 18 years’ auccess 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 
-- 
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Plowhandle Talks 
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What Will Keep Off the Flies? 

Messrs. Editors: Can you give me 
some method of keeping flies off 
cows? W. L. GRIFFITH. 


Chatham Co., N. C. 


Who Can Give These Recipes? 


Messrs. Editors: Please publish in 
vour next issue a recipe for canning 
English peas and snap beans. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
Appomattox Co., Va. 


Raised Up on the Progressive Farmer. 


Editors: I have -been a 
The Progressive Farmer 
was first able to read. 
was raised up on The Pro- 
and I think it is an 
excellent paper. It has done North 
Carolina more good within the last 
ten years than all the politicians have 
done the Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 
LLOYD L. 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 


Messrs. 
reader of 
ever since I 
In fact, 1 
gressive Farmer, 


her since days of 


ALLISON.. 


Root Lice Hurting Cotton, 


Messrs. Editors: On 
June, the cotton crop in 
surrounding counties was 
mal. To-day (June 27) 65 
would perhaps more than 
the conditions. Root lice 
have been unusually 
that it is rare to find a field untouch- 
ed; and fields are damaged} 
permanently from one-fourth to one- 
half. Corn also in some sections has 
been much injured by this same pest. 

J. W. HALL. 
C. 


the Ist day of 
Wayne and 
fully nor- 
per cent 
represent 


so 


most 


Wayne Co., N. 


Oats and Tobacco Fine. 


Messrs. Editors: Corn shows -a | 
poor stanel and is very small for the 
time of the year. Many of the farm- 
ers say that they never saw such 
a poor prospect for corn. Oats are 
fine—finest we’ve had in 10 years. 
Cotton is about in the same condi- 
tion as corn. However there has been 
one thing in their favor—grass and 
weeds have had also a poor showing, 
while the corn and cotton may yet 
make fair crops. In my immediate 
Vicinity tobacco is in condition at 
least 20 per cent above an average 
year, 

A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt Co., N.C. 

Busy Cutting Lumber in Davie. 

Messrs. Editors: The crops of all| 
kinds are backward, except wheaz, 
Which is fairly good, but smaller 
acreage. There is not a full crop of 
any kind in this county. The lum- 
ber business has occupied so much 
of the farmers’ time, and will until 
most of the timber is cut, sawed, 
and hauled to the’ railroads, and 
shipped out of the country. Cotton 


is not 
planted 


vious 


well 
an 
The 
of 
weed. 


looking and the 


increase 


amount 
over 

Trust 

planters 


is. not pre 
tobacco 


our 


crops. 
broken most 


the 


from 
raising 
Davie C N. 


O.,; C 


Cabarrus Farmers Saved Their Peas 


to Sow. 


(aphis) | 
destructive | 


has 


to refuse three dollars bushel 
and sow them. 

Owing to the cold and wet weather 
and rust, the wheat crop is short. 

Oats are fairly good. 

Peaches, pears and plums are an 
entire failure, and apples are near- 
ly LLOYD L. ALLISON. 
N. C. 


per 


so. 


Cabarrus Co., 





Fadueational Direc tory 


Medical College of Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 [=m 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine :: Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK Mo. READE, M. D., Sec’y 


ichmond, Va. 
























FREE ma 


| Bookkeeping, Banking, 
| COURSE Shorthand, Penmanship, 





IN Business English, Letter 
| Writing, Arithmetic, Mechanical Draw- 
it ig, Illustrating, Telegraphy, or Law 

to a FEW persons in each county, desiring 
to attend college, who will AT ONCE CLIP 
|< and SEND this notice (giving name and ad- 
| dress of paper clipped from) to one of 


| Draughon’s Colleges 
| 29 Colleges in 16 States. Inc., $300,000.00 cap- 
tal. 18 years’ success. Business men say 
| Draughon’sarethe BEST, Novacation; enter 
| any time. POSITIONS secured or MONEY REFUNDED. 
| If interested in taking lessons BY MAIL, 
| write for “Catalogue II.;” if interested In at- 
tending college, write for * Catalogue P.” 


/DRAUGHON’S "RASKISAY COLLEGE: 


BUSINESS 


WATER IN HOUSE AND BARN. 


The Hydraulic Ram as a Cheap Wa- 
ter Carrier for the Farm and Barn 
Yard—The Spring Branch Fur- 
nishes the Power. 


More and more attention is being 
given to the matter of a-good water 
supply for the farm home and barn- 
yard. One of the cheapest methods 
of raising water from the spring to 
the home when there is a stream of 
running water to furnish the power 
is by means of the hydraulic ram. 
If there is a bold spring near the 
house, says the Carolina Spartan, 





Leipsic), Director. 


with a fall of three to five feet below, 
there is no difficulty in forcing water 
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Southern Female College, L2GRANGE, Ga. 


The Second Oldest Callege for Women in America. 
Fine new buildings, elegant home, fine climate summer and winte’. 
at the head of Southern Colleges in health and sanitation. 
550.00 Piano free to the best music gradvate. 
y»ean-American Conservatory. J. H. 
Seven conservatory teache rs. 


For ‘teenie Pe address M. W. HATTON, Pres., LaGrange, estate 





the house. The estimate is that 
sach foot of fall will elevate water 
30 to 35 feet. The ram will force 
one-seventh of the water that flows 
from the spring. 


to 


How to Make Your Calculations. 


You can easily calculate the 
amount of water you can secure from 
a spring. Curb or cement the basin 
so that there will be no leak. Let 
all the water run from a spout. Take 
a bucket and measure for five min- 
utes. If in that time you should 
eatech 35 gallons that would mean 


One-seventh of 
That would 


420 gallons an hour. 
that would be 60 gallons. 


(Continued on Page 13.) 





Stands 
Fifteen schools. 
Faculty of spec ial’sts. Euro- 

Yus. Doe., (Oxford and 
‘a1 rooms taken last year. 


NORMA 





Splendid location. Health resort. 


other modern improvements. 


mal courses. 
Health record not surpassed. 
social development of each pupil. 
CHARGES VERY Low. 


address 


ara sli 1. 


(INCORPORATED) 


they will put you to thinking. Address 





240 boarding 
of scholarship, culture and social life. 
Advanced courses in Art and Elocution. 


26th Annual Session will begin on September 





Come to us and the world’s best and most modern business education is yours. 
for all who take our Combined Course or money refunded. 


| LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Hot water heat. Electric lights and 
pupils last year. High standard 
Conservatory advantages in Music. 

Business College, Bible and Nor- 


Close personal attention to the health and 
Uniform worn on all public occasions. 


18th, 1907. For catalogue, 


Rev. J. M. Rhodes, President, Lit Littleton, N. Cc. 


We want to talk to 
you about our SPECIAL 
SUMMER RATES. Save 
&5.00 on single course, 
or 10.00 on Combined 
Course, by taking advan- 
tage of our SPECIAL 
SUMMER OFFERS. 
Positions 
Write for our propositions— 


J. HH. KING, Pres., Raleigh, N. ©., or Charlotte, N. Cc. 
























































Parlors aud Library ; 












The plan of these buildings is the best possible and is peculiar to{this school. 
tains seventeen dormitories and a bath-room 
on the right of the picture contains two Society Halls and fifteen Music-rooms ; 
the lower floor of the next contains all the Recitation-rooms, the Laboratory ; the lower floor of 
ioe next contains the Apartments of the President’s family, his Office and Dining-rcom, etc. 

These buildings are heated with hot air furnaces, lighted with gas and supplied w ith hot and cold water. 

The dormitories constructed for two occupants only are furnisked with white enameled iron bedsteads, felt mat- 


The Music Equipment consists of fifteen new upright pianos and two practice claviers. 
The Laboratory is fitted with individual desks, water and Buvsen burners, and is supplied with sufficient apparatus 
for illustrating Physics, Chemistry and Biology, several new compound Microscopes having recently been imported 


Apply for one. 
F. 


Messrs. Editors: Corn and cotton 
both are considerably backward, but 
are growing very rapidly since the| tresses, oak dressers and oak washstands. 
Warm weather commenced. The acre-| 
age of both are a little greater than} 
that of last year. 
Many peas are being sown. The|{™ f'0™ Germany for us. 
taveneve of Ysle eealion were. licks Illustrated Catalogues are ready for distribution. 
enough last fall to get a good many | Board, Room, Library, Medical and Literary Tuition 


peas 


gathered and were wise enough | 


Fees for the Year #155.00. 

















The lower floors are appropriated to school-rooms—that of the building 


P. HOBGOOD, President. 






The second floor of every one con- 


that of the¥next one contains Chapel, 
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PIANO 
AND ORGAN 
BARGAINS. 





CESS SORE 
CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


5 W. TRADE ST., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


STIEFF U PRIGHT—Handsome Rose- 
wood ease, 7'., octaves, fine tone and 
action characteristic to the renown- 
ed Stietf Piano, case refinished, only 
$300; £25 cash, $10 per month; 6¢ dis- 
count for cash. 

KRANICH & BACH—Upright piano, 
exceedingly handsome mahogany 
ease, refinished, only $275.00; $15 cash 
and §8 per month. 

IVER & POND UPRIGHT PIANO, 
practically new, figured walnut 
case, only $250; $15 cash, $8 per 
month. 

EVERETTE PIANO, upright, only 
$175; $10 cash, $6 per month. 

HARVARD PIANO, upright, case re- 
finished, case better condition than 
when new, £175; $10 cash, t6 per 
month 

MATHUSHEK~—U pright piano, 
walnut case, only $160; $10 cash, $7 
per month. 

J. & C. FISCHER UPRIGHT PIANO, 
only £140; $10 cash, $6 per month. 

PLANO PLAYER—Ceclilian maihog- 
any case cabinet piano player, 
perfect condition, cheap at $225, 
only $150 with 12 pieces of music; 
can be attached to any piano. 

STIEFF SQtUARE—Rosewood case, 
very elaborate, most excellent piano 
for any home, only $135; $.0 cash, $5 
per month. 

SQUARE PLANO—Suitable for begin- 
per or advanced player, 7'. octaves, 
only $75; $5 cash, 31 per week. 

ORGAN — FERRAND & VOTEY — 12 
stop. handsome walnut case, high 
top with mirror, parlor organ, only 
$75; $5 cash, $5 per month. 

ORGAN—KIMBALL, 11 stop, hand- 
some satin wood case, higii top with 
mirror; parlor organ, only $65; $5 
eash, $4 per month. 

CHAPEL ORGANS from $35 to $75; 
eaty terms. 





Women’s Tan Silk Gloves $4.19 


Sixteen button length which 
turns the elbow. Heavy weight 
Silk in a beautiful shade of tan. 

The regular prices for long Silk 
Gloves in this color are $1.75 and 
$2, and the gloves are hard to get 
at any price in the South. 

One glove buyer was in New 
York last week and picked up a 
special lot to sell for $1.19. 

Positively the best value of the 
season. 


Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 














I. A. MADDEN, 


HAS A FULL LINE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


Creamery and Dairy Supplies, 


DeLaval Separators 
Sold on Easy Terms. 


Orders filled promptly. Prices guaranteed 
as low as any EKastern House. Prices cheer 
muy giver. 2 Res FR 2 ES € 


lI A. MADDEN, 


ATLANTA, GA. 











Mathushek Pianos. 


The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 


piano. 
If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 
Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 


NEW HAVEN, - 








CONNECTICUT. 








CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE,N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 


















































WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends, For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 



























Housewives of the Carolinas! 





WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 
BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 








made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 


biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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The Brave 


(Ap opos of the mov’ments for erecting 
monuments to honor the memory of tne 
Wemen of the Von federacy ) 

The maid who binds her warrior’s 

sash 
With smile that well her pain dis- 
sembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trem- 


bles, 

Though heaven alone records the 
tear, 

And Fame shall never’ know her 
story, 


Her heart has shed a drop as deep, 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband's 
sword, 

Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 

And bravely speaks the cheering 
word, 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





at Home. 

What though her heart be rent asun- 
der, 

Doomed nightly in 
hear 


her dreams to 


That bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle, 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her’ breast her son she 
presses, 

Then breathes a few brave words and 
brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 

With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon 
her, 

Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom’s field of honor. 

—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


Aunt Mary's Letter. 


I have received several letters re- 
cently concerning the purchase ot 
books and concerning the selection 
of a piano. I am glad to get such 
letters, and only hope that I may be 
of service to many farmer’s wives 
and daughters, for I know your oppor- 
tunites for keeping up with the little 
quirks and quips of trade and pass- 
ing fancies are not equal to those en- 
joyed by us who live in or near u 
city. I may not be able to supply sat- 
isfactery information always, but I’}J 
frankly tell you so. 

You see, I’m interested in broaden- 
ing the lives of the women on the 
farm, and to do this you must read, 
read, and read, and ask questions, 
too. That is why a child asks so 
many questions, he is learning, he 
must know. So with you, you must 
know, read, read, and talk about 
what you read. 

4 

A piano in a home nearly ap- 
proaches the presence of a living be- 
ing, such a sympathetic companion is 
it. Keep it open every bright day, 
and play on it frequently. <A piano 
must be used to be kept in good con- 
dition; nothing injures a piano more 
than being kept closed and unused. 


Rustic’s Letter Made Him Think of 
the Old Home, 


Dear Aunt Mary: Iam a subscrib- 
er and reader of The Progressive 
Farmer, and I think it a valuable pa- 
per, one that every farmer should 
have. I enjoy the letters in your de- 
partment, so write you to-day a small 
bit of personal history. 

I was born in Dufton, Westmore- 
land County, England, in 1842. Emi- 
grated to Wythe County, Virginia, 
with my father, mother, two brothers 
and one sister in 1849. Our home 
was at the Wythe Lead Mines where 
I spent my boyhood days going to 
school in winter and working at the 
smelter in the summer until £860. I 
then volunteered as soldier in the 
Confederate army, rendered my ser- 
vices in same in Company D, Forty- 
fifth Regiment, Virginia Infantry, un- 
til 1862, when, one day, to my sur- 
prise and gladness the order was read 
out on dress parade that William 
Liddle, of Company D, and others of 
the regiment report to Wythe Lead 
Mines at once to help manufacture 
lead for the Confederate Govern- 
ment. 





Sing, too; it doesn’t make a bit 
of difference whether you know new 
songs or not, for privately, most of 
the new songs are not worth know- 
ing, but the old, old favorites. What 
is it that vast audiences clamor for 
from Patti? ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
What is it that Melba must sing? 
“Way Down Upon the Swanee River.” 
What do they call and eall for from 
Bispham? ‘‘Annie Laurie.” And on 
Sunday evenings with mother at the 
piano, father and children hovering 
near, all singing glory and praise and 
thanksgiving to Him, the Giver of ail 
good, what can be a more fitting end- 
ing for the week past or a more 
beautiful beginning for the week to 
come? 


& 


I am delighted to publish a letter 
from ‘“‘Uncle Billy’? this week, and 
I want to assure yeu, ‘‘Uncle Billy,” 
that the Home Circle pages are open 
ever to an old Confederate soldier, 
so don’t let this be your only chat 
with us. ‘Vivian’ and “Brown-eyed 
Lula” are two merry young girls, 
brimming over with fun and frolic, 
and I’m glad to welcome them among 
us. AUNT MARY. 





I came home with a whole hide, al- 
though I was in several skirmishes 
with the boys who wore the blue. 
Well, Aunt Mary, Rustic’s letter 
about England made me think of the 
home of my birth in the village of 
Dufton and its surroundings. I of- 
ten think of my childhood home over 
the sea,and I canindorse what he has 
written in the issue of June 6th, for 
England is a beautiful country. When 
I see the name Mary, I think always 
of my sister Mary who has gone to 
the home of the good, and I am try- 
ing to live in such a way that I may 
go there too. 
Yours for peace and happiness, 
UNCLE BILLY. 
Botetourt Co., Va. 








A Word in Favor of Pollie. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to say @ 
word in favor of ‘‘Pollie,” who thinks 
that the young man should investi- 
gate the lady whom he intends to 
marry. I certainly think so myself. 
So many men and women who be- 
lieve that they love each other de- 





votedly marry without cultivating 
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noke of, so you are to be excused. We have our monument to the Sol-| _ ’ i 
Write us again, “Pollie.” diers of the Confederacy. We have| For the Protection of Young Women 
i VIVIAN. recognized our debt to them. So in- at Jamestown, 

Iredell Co., N. C. delibly has the character of their Every big Exposition is not only 


aes a. achievements been impressed that 4/an embodiment of social health; it 
From a Girl That Doesn't Mind | thousand years hence they will con-| js also a centre of attraction for hu- 
Work. tinue to march at the head of all the| man parasites. There is no reason 

‘ great armies of history. Their glory 
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Silver Me. Co. 
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friends need advice only in case they 
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: syrup by boiling water and sugar teR|eq in human annals, chosen to bear ( I 
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. . Fruit Punch. ped them of their protectors and 
A , threw them upon their own re- 
‘ : One quart cold water, 3 cup lemon sources. 
juice, 2 cups sugar, 2 cups chopped Imagine what that meant! The 
pineapple, and 1 cup orange juice.) nother who gathered her brood ————— 
Boil water, sugar, and pine-apple} »pout her at fall of night with her 
twenty minutes; add fruit juice, cool,|poart on the battlefield; who arose 
> 2 : . 
train and dilute with ice water with the morning to do her own and 
: Ginger Punch her husband's work; who through- 
: One quart cold water, } pound Can-|°Ut the day must expect the worst of 
i ton ginger, 1 cup sugar, } cup. or-| PWS: who made no cry or complaint, 
: ange juice, and 3 cup lemon juice.|>Ut sent on her brave letters; -_ 
, o j roi av > + ain- 
t Chop ginger, add to water and sugar,]| ™ rought in heroic endeavor to main 
m boil fifteen minutes; add fruit juice, tain the new nation; who month af- 
S cool, strain, and dilute with crushed| '! month and year after year en 
Pe ice dured without any faltering that the 
eo Raspberry Vinegar. soldier knew of—is she not worthy 
5 tare te otf the noblest of memorials? If the 
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out the liquor and turn it over an- > 
: o> 2 a thousand deaths. And if never| 
other three quarts of fresh, ripe ber- a Grigg | 
er “hel ; ; f _|shall fade the soldier’s fame or our} 
wh ries. Let it stand another twenty- 


| 
aa eee Renee 4.n:,| debt to him, neither should her fame} 
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the juice and. to each pint add a{@"4 our debt to her. For in truth Now she gives the cares of house keeping the Ha-Ha! 
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as cork when cold. When used dilute » Pies right—the birds are singing—the neighbors are smiling. 
84 the raspberry vinegar with three ; . (Why shouldn’t they smile ?) 
‘ parts of water. When Miss Loving was called up- / 
Ls 
: Cee fe on to tell her story in the murder 
oe : Fruit heel trial at Houston, Va., the court-room, | LEARN HER SECRET. 
stl Cook a quart cf See strawber-| yy order of the judge, was cleared of | 
e ries, blackberries, cherries, or cur-/all except those whose presence was| An Absolute Guarantee stands behind every sack of 
rants, with a pint of water until well] necessary to the conduct of the case. I} CLIMAX and our 
softened; then strain and press out Commenting upon this; the Nashville! a a 
. the juice through a heavy cloth.) Banner remarks that “it is in pleas- 


When cold, sweeten and dilute to]ine contrast with the conduct of the! 
taste and serve in glasses filled with 


GUARANTEE GUARANTEES. 
Key Thaw trial in New York, where num- 
cracked ice. 


bers of women thronged the court-! 
. <a ene room throughout the trial, listening| OARROLINA ROLLER ILL 
ya fhe Women of the Confederacy. | eagerly and unblushingly to the most | 











nks The South is caring for its living|Salacious details, and where Evelyn| J. S. CARR. JR., President, 
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Confederate soldiers that are in need] ~. 2 . pita yi 
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But the women of the Confederacy—]like that which was daily presented 
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SETTING GUARDS IN THE PACIFIC. 

As soon as announcement was made a day or 
two ago that the Navy Department purposed as- 
sembling a fleet of eighteen or twenty of its larg- 
est battleships in the Pacific this fall, the question, 
mean?” at once fixed itself in the 
While the avowment of the authori- 
is the notion of the 


“What does it 
publie mind. 

contrary, it 
it is all on account of the re- 


the 
that 


ties are to 


uverage man 


cent or prospective friction with the Japanese, 


ond that it is a clear case of speaking softly and 
showing the ‘big stick.’’ For one thing, this pro- 
a big fleet Admiral 
Evans from the waters of the At- 


pesed order of under Rear 


“Fighting Bob 
lantiec to those of the Pacific recalls the long flight 
of the Oregon in the opposite direction around 
Cape Horn during the Spanish War, and impresses 
anew the need for Panama Canal. As it is, 
the fleet must either go the Suez route,-a thou- 
sund miles longer, skirt the South American 
coust, swing through the straits of Magellan, and 
then make for Callao, Panama, and San Francisco 
on the other side, a trip 13,000 miles long. 
& & 
MAKES A PRESENT OF A COLLEGE. 
\ few years ago the splendid building known as 
Leuisburg Female College, standing in a large 
grove of oaks in that town, was about to be sold 
for debt. It was saved from such a fate by the 
lute Washington Duke, father of Mr. B. N. Duke, 
the millionaire philanthropist of Durham, and was 
lhept open in the worthy mission of extending its 
learning for 


the 


or 


classical seat of 


long career as a 
young women. Now the announcement is made 
that Mr. B. N. Duke has presented the college to 


the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The purpose is to main- 
tain a school for young women on a footing with 
Trinity for young men, and gives another impulse 
to educational progress in the State. 
oS oe 
DR. JAMES DINWIDDIE DEAD. 

A noted teacher’s long career of service 
ended when Dr. James Dinwiddie, of Raleigh, died 
week in San Francisco. A few weeks ago, 
that his strength under the weight of 
seventy-three sufficient for his 
tasks, he sold Peace Institute to the Presbyterian 
synod in which it had been so powerful a factor 


was 


last 
realizing 
not 


years was 


« 
. 


for the education of women, and retired from 
the management of the school of which he had 
been President for sixteen years. His farewell 


recent commencement was full of 
Having put his business affairs in 
he San Francisco, the 
home of a son he hoped to rebuild his strength; 
but it was not to be so, and those who knew him 


best now feel the loss of a friend while the State 


address at the 


tender words. 


t 
u 


order, went to where a 


vnd his church susiain the loss of a consecrated 


vnd distinguished educator. 
& & 
THE WEATHER AND CROPS. 


't has been a week of fine growing weather. 


While the condition of corn is backward and of 


cotton belated and poor, both have a chance, and 


the fine weather of the past 


fine effect 


It 


upon these and all other crops. 
is significant that 


condition of cotton given by the Government crop 
price still 


report and by private agencies, the 


shows 
five days of the month, July cotton on the New 
York market advanced from 


to 


will, for the good of Progressive Farmer readers, 
take advantage of him to the extent 
in next issue a section from his notable article in 


June 


riculture. 


ten days is having 


in face of the improved 


a strong upward tendency. In the first 


12 to 12.33; Septem- 
ver from 11.62 to 11.97, and October from 11.75 
12.14. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Yes, we are already working on it. While the 


of printing 


World’s Work the Rebound of the Up- 


The section we promise our readers 


on 


land South. 
is a splendid story of the Revival of Southern Ag- 


A question that will not down is the fodder- 
pulling question. It is time, now that labor is so 
searce and high-priced, to give it renewed and 


earnest consideration, so that next week we shall 
once more press the question hard, Does Fodder- 
Mr. 
baga turnips this week, will also be among next 


un- 


Pulling Pay? Merriam, who writes of ruta- 


week's contributors, while Professor Massey, 


der the head of Rotation for a 
reforms in cotton 


Cotton Farm, will 


strike hard for some farming 
And there will be others which we haven’t space 


to mention. 


HOW TO FORTIFY AGAINST DROUGHT. 


There is almost certain to be a period before 


the crops are made that they will suffer from lack 
of moisture. Probably there never was a season 
that some of our crops at some time did not suf- 
When that time 
comes, and it may be during July, good judgment 
In fact, 


fer because of lack of moisture. 


in cultivation means much to the crops. 
at such a time the method of cultivation may spell 
the difference between success and failure. 
In these periods of lack of rain-fall a flat sur- 
face with a top layer of loose soil, the so-called 
most favorable condition for 
and affording 


the 
rapid evaporation 


dust mulch, is 
preventing too 
the greatest possible supply of water to the plants 
A three-inch mulch, 


or three inches of real, loose soil on top has been 


under existing conditions. 


found best for saving soil moisture from evapora- 
tion. 
inch mulch may be maintained without serious in- 
jury to the roots, but as the plants grow many of 
them develop root systems that would be greatly 
injured by such deep cultivation, and in such con- 
dition there might not be roots enough left to 
nroperly supply the plants with water, although 
it had been saved in the soil by the method of 
cultivation. 

As soon after each rain as 
ever the crops are suffering from lack of mois- 
ture, the top surface should be broken. Merely 
cutting or scratching the surface or any method 
of cultivation which leaves an uneven surface in- 
creases rather than decreases evaporation. It is 
a dust or fine mulch over as near a level surface 
as possible that is needed to save the moisture in 
the soil for the use of the crop. 


Early in the growth of the plant the three- 


possible, and when- 


Do not neglect to break the top surface be- 
cause the rain was a light one, for if the season 
be a dry one, and the rain-fall light, the soil 


may be dryer and the crops suffer more a short 
time after a light rain than if no rain at 
occurred. 
perimentally Do therefore, neglect 


proved. not, 


cially if the crop is likely to suffer at time 
this season from lack of moisture. 
mulch on upper layers of loose soil particles shoul« 
at first be three inches thick, but the depth of the 
cultivation may be gradually lessened until it 
not over one and one-half inches. 


any 


oil magnate, goes into court voluntarily as a wit 
ness. But the prosecution did not strike mucl 
oil in his testimony. Before Judge Landis il 
Chicago he testified that he knew very little abou 
the details of the company’s business, that his po 
sition as president was purely honorary, that 


that time. 


found among its women readers. 


pa 


all had 
This looks strange, but it is a fact ex- 


to cultivate as soon after a rain as possible, espe- 


This dust 
is 


After a long, long search for him by officers 
armed with subpeonas, John D. Rockefeller, the 


he 
had not been in the office for eight or ten years, 
and that he rendered no service whatever durin: 


LL 


OF INTEREST TO OUR WOMEN READERS 
The Progressive Farmer’s firmest friends ars 


Our Home GCir- 


cle, Social Chat, Poultry, and Young People’s de- 


y 


‘tments, not to mention ‘‘What the News?” in 
which we seek to keep our readers informed 


it while 


as to 


what is really worth to know in the 
world’s happenings, have brought us the active 


good will of thousands of intelligent women, anq 
it is the ambition of The Progressive Farmer to 
serve them as faithfully as it seeks to serve jts 
friends of the sterner sex. In spite of our earnest 
desire to do this, however, we fear that our efforts 


I 

















AUNT MARY. 


heretofore have not been so successful as we could 
have wished, and we have now resolved upon a 
new departure. 

Beginning this week our Home Circle and So- 
cial Chat pages will be combined under the man- 
agement of our present “‘Aunt Mary,” and she will 
take charge of her enlarged sphere with the de- 
termination to make these pages of The Progres- 
sive Farmer as timely and as helpful in regard to 
all matters bearing on the home as are the other 
departments of the paper in regard to all matters 
bearing on the farm. The same principles that 
govern our other departments—(1) of printing 
this week what is of interest this week and not 
what was of interest last month or might be of 
interest next month and (2) of printing what is 
adapted to our farmer folks in The Progressive 
F'armer’s territory and not what might suit farm 
people in the North and West or what might suit 
city people here in the South, and (3) the deter- 
mination always to interest as well as to help 

these three principles will govern ‘“‘Aunt Mary’s’ 
enlarged department, and we hope our readers 
will rally to her in her endeavor to make the 
foremost home department in any paper in the 
South. 
This 
identity of 

readers” will 
the ‘‘Aunt Mary” who 
now for several weeks, 

hold in dead earnest is none other than Mrs. 
Walter Grimes of “The Farm Home Beautiful.” 
She could have no better introduction to our read- 
ers than that given her by this magnificent se- 
ries of articles, which we are sure must have 
proved an inspiration to thousands of our house- 
keepers and home-makers. It enough to say 
that the same qualities of helpfulness, practica- 
hility, and clearness and charm of expression, 
which distinguish these articles, will be carried 
by Mrs. Grimes into her larger work as Aunt Mary 
in which she now formally enters. Cultured and 
highly educated, having taught for several years 
in one of the best girls’ colleges in the South, she 
is herself a farmer’s wife, a country-dweller and 
a lover of country life, and as a farmer’s wife she 
writes from practical knowledge of the duties and 
opportunities of the woman on the farm. 

Again, then, let us emphasize this fact: What 
the rest of the paper means to the farm-keepers, 
that will Aunt Mary’s department mean to the 
home-keepers. As the paper as a whole through 
ihe qualities of timeliness, practicability, and in- 
terest has won recognition as the livest farm pape? 
in the South, so will “The Home Circle” soo” 
win recognition as the best-conducted depart- 
ment of its kind in the South. 
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Stribling, Hoonce, French, Hobbs and Loftin to Represent The 





MR. S. H. HOBBS. 


The Progressive Farmer will be represented at 
in North 
whom 


the Farmers’ Institutes Carolina this 


summer by a group of men of any paper 
be Mr. A. L. of the 
most progressive stock farmers in our territory; 
Mr. a 


lina’s most progressive cotton farmers; Mr. C. F. 


might proud French, one 


Ss. Hobbs, of Clinton, one of North Caro- 
Koonce, our enterprising traveling agent, and Mr. 
J. O. Loftin, of whom we regret that we have no 
cut at this time, but who will undoubtedly prove 


MR. A. L. FRENCH. 


himself as capable as a newspaper representative 
as he has proved himself in other capacities. In 
South Carolina we are no less fortunate than in 
North Carolina, for in the Palmetto State our rep- 
resentative will be Mr. J. C. Stribling, a man who 
like Messrs. French and Hobbs, has done, and is 
doing, a work of untold value for the farmers 
and the farming interests of his State. Himseif 
one of South Carolina’s most wide-awake farmers, 
Mr. Stribling is a friend of all farmers’ organiza- 
tions—the Cotton Association, the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and all others—and is perhaps the foremost 


Progressive Farmer. 














MR. C. F. KOONCE. 

spirit in the South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
most earnestly commend these five men to our 
whole Progressive Farmer Family. Look them 
up at your Institute; give them your renewal and 
your neighbors’ renewals and all the new sub- 
scribers you can get before the meeting, and final- 
ly. help them to succeed in what we and they have 
solemnly determined upon—that no man sha!?l 
leave the Farmers’ Institute grounds in North or 
South Carolina this summer until his name is writ- 
ten upon The Progressive Farmers’ subscription 
pooks. 


We 











w Harrowings. w 

















VHE TENDENCY TOWARDS LARGER MULES. 


To 
six huindred dollars 
Professor Massey’s article on 
makes very interesting reading. Harrow wishes 
to endorse all that is said regarding the import- 
ance of raising our mules instead of buying them, 
but he must differ slightly from Professor Mas- 
sey’s views as to the kind of mule we should try 
to We are told we should raise the 
called “cotton mule’? which is ‘comparatively 
sinall,’’ but is in greatest general demand in the 
South. Harrow has been observing the mule mar- 
kets of the South for the last fifteen years, and he 
thinks he has noticed that the so-called ‘‘cotton 
mule’ of to-day at least 100 to 150 pounds 
heavier than the one of ten years ago. As large 
& proportion of the mules now sold in the cotton 
section weigh 1,100 pounds weighed 1,000 
pounds ten years ago, and there are as many 1,200 
pound mules sold to-day as there were 1,100 pound 
niules then. In other words, the popular weight 
ten years ago was from 950 to 1,050 pounds, while 
now it from 1050 to 1,150 pounds. In fact, 
there is now quite a large demand, especially in 
the heavy lands, for mules weighing as much as 
1,200 pounds, a condition almost unthought of 
ten 


{nose who have recently had to pay five or 


of good mules, 
“Mule Raising” 


for a pair 


raise. so- 


is 


as 


is 


Cars ago. 
indicates gradual 
and labor 
and heavy 
heavier work 


towards 
scarce, 


a tendency 
becomes more 
machinery must take 


will become a 


larger mules, 
und mules 
place, still 
cessity. 


as 
its 
stock ne- 
a 


WHICH IS THE BETTER MONEY-BRINGER? 


Now, which class of mules will bring 
nicney on the market, the one weighing 
the one weighing 1,200 pounds? We are told that 
the 1,000 to 1,050 pound mule is in greatest de- 
mand, but has any one ever raised more 1,200 
pound mules than he could sell? Which sort 
would be in greatest demand if the price were the 
same? If we begin the raising of mules we shall 
produce, chiefly, the 1,000 pound sort, because we 
have not the kind of mares necessary to produce 
the higher-}riced, better and larger mule. This is 
probably what the majority will do, but is it best? 
Should our aim be to raise a 1,050 pound mule 
worth from $150 to $200, or a 1,200 pound mule 
Worth $250 to $300? Our native mares weigh 


the most 
1,000, or 





from 950 to 1,050 pounds, and if we use a jack of 
1.100 pounds’ weight, we may expect from 1,000 
to 1,150 pound mules, at the heaviest, with our 
insufficient and injudicious methods of feeding. 
4 
THE BREEDING PROBLEM. 

It will not generally be found wise to use jacks 
weighing much over 1,100 pounds. The mule in- 
herits his type of legs, feet and head from his sire 
und his body large from his dam. Now, the legs 
and feet of a mule are probably his most import- 
ant parts, and if we select a very large jack for 
the purpose of increasing the size of our mules 
we are very apt to get a large, coarse bone, and 
feet and legs of very low quality. If we want 1.- 
200 pound mules we should select a 1,100 pound 
jack of good quality and mares weighing 1,300 
peunds, or more unless we are going to feed lib- 
erally and wisely. These 1,300 pound mares we 
have not. Can we get them? Those who can will 
find them more profitable mule producers. The 
advance in the price of one mule weighing 1,209 
pounds over the 1,000 pound sort will pay the dif- 
ference in price between a 1,300 pound mare and 
cne of our 1.000 pound natives. 

We are feeding enough cheap stock now. The 
taule that is worth $200 has usually paid not more 
than 75 cents for his feed, for every $1 paid by 
the $300 mule. Do we wish to market our feed on 
the lower market? 


ROTATION IN COTTON FARMING.—No. I. 

In my last letter I said that the great need of 
the Southern uplands was good farming to restore 
the humus. How this can best be done I will try 
to explain to some extent now. Over a large part 
of the South cotton must always be the main re- 
liunce as a money crop, and hence in any section 
the rotation of crops should be planned with the 
view to promote the production of the money crop. 
The average crop of cotton, one year with another, 
all over the cotton country is about 200 pounds of 
lint per acre. Now there are thousands of good 
farmers who make a bale per acre in any favorable 
year, and here and there one makes two bales. Now 
200 pounds of lint per acre will not more than 
pay the cost of growing the crop, if that much. 
What an amount of poor farming then some must 
do to reduce the general average low! How 
INany thousands there who are growing cot- 
ton at an actual loss! 


so 
are 


More Cotton to Acre, More Acres to Other Crops. 
With the increasing searecity of labor it should 


be the aim of the cotton farmer to increase the 





vield rather than the acreage. Instead of all the 
acres in cotton that a mule can cultivate, let the 
mule be used on other acres and other crops too, 
and more intensive preparation made of the area 
to go into cotton. I wish that some of our cotton 
farmers could see some of these Pennsylvania 
farms, where the money crop of wheat is not near 
so profitable as their cotton crop is when properly 
grown. These farmers, on high-priced land, and 
paying hands $25 to $30 a month and board and 
washing, have grown rich and prosperous. 

Why? Simply because these men have been 
farmers and not mere planters of a crop mortgaged 
ahead to the merchant and the fertilizer agent. 
They have a variety of crops besides their money 
crop of wheat, and they do not look on all other 
crops merely as “‘supplies’”’ to enable them to grow 
wheat only, but the auxiliary crops are part and 
pareel of their farming, giving them something to 
sell all the year through and cash therefore to 
buy what they need. 


One of the Things That Handicap 


{ am not forgetful of the fact that a large part 
of the South’s coiton is grown by men with no 
capital. Men who have more land than they think 
they can farm, put it out in patches to be culti- 
vated in cotton by croppers. That is, they put a 
lot of men in competition with themselves in 
growing cotton, and the croppers barely keep 
bread in the house and feed for a mule by mort- 
gaging in advance their prospective interest. 

And all over the South these men with a single 
mule are laboriously going over a piece of land in 
cotton, taking more than twice the amount of 
human labor that would be needed if the cultiva- 
tion was done by a man riding on a double culti- 
vator drawn by two horses or mules. It is this 
waste of human labor that is holding the South 
back. 

The last time I was in North Carolina I saw in 
a cotton field there six men and six mules going 
twice in a row between the cotton, while three 
men could have taken the six mules with two- 
horse cultivators and worked a row each time go- 
ing through, and would have done better work. 

What has all this to do with the rotation for 
a cotton farm? It is just preliminary to what I 
renlly want to say in regard to cotton rotation in 
ny next letter. I want to first point out the faults 
as I see them and hope to suggest a remedy that 
may be available. W. F. MASSEY. 

And so the courts are requiring the railroads 
to give trading stamps. 
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WILL A HOG 


Doubtless Thinks Mr. 


it Would, 





FARM PAY? 


French, But it Would Pay Much Better 


With Cattle Added. 


Messrs. Editors: A reader who 
owns a 200 acre farm of rather heavy 
clay soil contemplates going into hog 
growing, making the production of 
pork the entire business of his farm, 
and asks about the advisability of 
the move. 

We wouldn’t do it. 

While the hog-growing would no 
doubt be a paying busines, yet we be- 
lieve in a term of ten years more 
profit would come to the farmer by 
the addition of beef cattle to his live 
stock, for the reason that the prod- 
uets of the farm could be utilized to 
better advantage. 

Cattle Needed to Utilize Rough Feed. 

With any reasonable rotation of 
crops (and a rotation is an absolute 
necessity in a proper system of farm- 
ing), there will be produced a large 
amount of rough feed that the hogs 
could not use to any advantage, while 
young cattle would utilize this class 


of feed with profit. The hog will 
consume a large amount of grass, 
clover, peas, sorghum, etce., yet a 


large proportion of his feed will con- 
sist of corn and other grain, and in 
the growing of this grain a large 
amount of rough feed will be pro- 
duced enough to feed quite a number 
of breeding cows and growing steers; 
and if it is not deemed advisable to 
finish the steers on grain, they may 
be disposed of to men who make a 
business of feeding cattle for the 
block. This business will be found 
profitable on most of the cheap farms 
of the South, provided the animals 
are of first-class quality, and this is 
the only class of animal we advise 
our friends to breed anywhere. 
Coining Money With 
Cattle, 
It passes our comprehension 
men will continue’ to 


Pure-Bred 


why 
breed scrub 





stuff year after year, when the invest- 
ment of $75 to $100 in a first-class 
registered bull will insure the pro- 
duction of animals worth at least $5 
each more than _ scrub calves will 
bring, and when this pure-bread bull 
will sire fifty calves each year, and 
the investment show a net profit of 
over $150 the first year after use 
of the good animal costing no more 
than the scrub except the yearly in- 
terest on the difference in first cost of 
the two animals. This is no fancy 
talk, but the point can be proved any 
where in America where the two 
classes of cattle are being produced; 
numbers of high grade Angus feed- 
ing calves are being sold from our 
neighborhood each year at $17 to $21 
per head, while the scrubs are slow 
sale at $8 or $10. 


Unlimited Demand for Good Stock. 


In the range country of the West 
calves from registered sires are sell- 
ing by the thousands at from $14 to 
$35 per head, while the calves from 
the same quality of dams sired by 
scrub bulls wouldn’t sell at half the 
above price. 

The demand for the better class 
of stock is unlimited while the cheap- 
er sort are always a drug on the 
market; and these good calves will 
sellin the South. A friend wrote me 
from South Carolina some time ago 
that the entire product of his large 
herd (nearly 300 head) was con- 
tracted for a year ahead at good 
prices by parties in his own State. 
We say by all means grow the hogs, 
and good ones, but supplement the 
business by adding a line of first- 
class beef cattle and your eggs won’t 
“be all in one basket.’”’ The first- 
class beef steer can always be grown 
at a profit. A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Tobacco a ah ‘Warehousemen 
Should Get Together. 


Mr. Moye 


Suggests Action at Once for the Purpose of Fixing a Mini- 


mum Price for 1907 Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: 
you say about the price of tobacco 
and do hope some means may be de- 
vised by which we can secure a fair 
price for this year’s crop, especially 
as the outlook now is that on account 
such an unfavorable spring we will 
not make anything like a fair crop 
of corn or cotton. Timothy Skinner 
once charged a man three dollars for 
bottoming a chair. The man pro- 
tested and inquired of Timothy if 
he had not charged a very big price, 
to which Timothy replied that one 
would never get a big price unless 
he asked it. So say I about tobacco. 
Unless the farmers ask a fair price 
for their tobacco they never will 
get it. 


a Minimum Price for 


1907. 
If we are satisfied for a few men 
to get extravagant prices for their 


Time to Fix 


tobacco and the great majority of 
them receive not more than enough 


to pay its prime cost, and if every 
one notices the fancy sales and says 
to the warehousemen and buyers that 
tobacco surely is high to-day—as 
long as we thus conduct ourselves, 


I appreciate what! we shall get very 





little for our to- 
bacco. The warehousemen and some 
of the most prudent tobacco farmers 
should have a meeting say at Rocky 
Mount, and decide what is the very 
lowest price for which this crop 
should be sold and let all the tobacco 
world know what we expect for this 
crop; and if tobacco does not open 
up in August at about those figures 
let all the warehousemen close and 
not sell any more until the buyers 
are willing to pay our price. 
Warehousemen Should Organize at 
Once. 


There are so many tobacco farm- 
ers that it will be impossible to or- 
ganize them effectually between now 
and August Ist, next, but we might 
organize all the warehousemen; and 
if they would act as one man and 
demand fair prices for every farmer’s 
tobacco we can get it. It appears to 
me that all the warehousemen would 
be willing to enter into such an 
agreement, especially as by so doing 


they run no risk of losing anything, 
and if the scheme should be success- 
ful each of them would gain thereby. 
I know that this plan might cause 








temporarily some hardship to some 
farmers, still we should be willing 
to put up with this temporary hard- 
ship for the general good, for it is 
evident to me that a low price, say 
eight or ten cents per pound average, 
means poverty, dire poverty, to many 
in eastern North Carolina. 

I hope you will agitate this ques- 
tion in season and out of season until 
some such a move as I have suggest- 
ed has been adopted and that we 
shall get a fair price for the only 
crop that we have any probability of 
making worth the mention. 

A. J. MOYE. 

Pitt Co., N. C 





Cottonseed Flour. 


The latest aspirant to a position 
in the lengthening line of breadstuffs 
headed by wheat flour is cottonseed 
flour, which made its formal appear- 
ance at Dallas, Texas, where bread, 
cakes, doughnuts, pies, tarts, crul- 
lers, biscuits, brown bread, muffins 
and pancakes, all contaned a great- 
er or less proportion of the flour of 
cottonseed.—The Roller Mill. 





Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Puta little on 
th®spindles before you ‘‘hook 


up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears weli—better than any 

Other grease. Coats the axle 

with a hard, smooth surface of 

powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 


Staeane OW COMPANY 














DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’t 
rust. 40 Carbon meering § Steel. 

days’ free 

r m and Poultry 

Fence Gatalogue No. 57. 40 
Styles Lawn Fence, . *. 
logae G. One or both free, 
THE WARD FENCOz Co. 

Box 62 Marion, Ind. 














SUDDEN DEATH 


| ‘TO TOBACCO WORMS, 
| POTATO BUGS, ETC. 








Paris Green Compound 


Boxes of 2'4 pounds, 25 


cents. $2.50 per dozen. 


T. G. ANDREWS & 60, 


Agricultural Lime, Canada 
Ashes, Paris Green, 
Paris Green 


Mixture. 


| NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 















an ines; Smoke Stacks; Teake 

Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
date. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 














SEABOARD AIR 2 LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK, 


HAMPTON 
ROADS. 


JAMESTOWN 


EXPOSITION. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER SOTH 1907. 
SPECIAL pases FROM RALEIGH, 






Round trip season tickets_. be 
7, 





Round trip 10 day Hekets-...------- ----—- 06 80 
e Round trip coach excursion ticke au 
‘prior to opening date and on each Tuesday thereafter, 
limited seven days and endorsed “Not Good in Sleeping, 


4.00 





Pullman and Parlor Cars.’’ Other 


tickets go on sale April 19th and continue until close of €x position. 
4e>For rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 


tives named below. 


Unexceiled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. 
H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.C., J. F. MITCHEL 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


dress C. 


For information and ere. ad- 
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SUMMER DIET FOR LARGER POULTRY 





Attention to This Will Help to Make 
Let Up on Ver 
Messrs. Editors: During the sum- 
mer and when the large breeds, such 
as Cochins, Brahmas, Langshans, 
Rocks, and Wyandottes have 
liberally fed, they will be more or 
less subject to bowel disease; and un- 
less they are dieted well, will prove 
unprofitable during the winter? The 
best plan to pursue is to reduce them 
by restricted diet, which will require 
about three weeks. It is a method 
that not many will pursue, yet in no 
other manner can the hens be 
brought into condition. 


been 


Feed Every Other Day. 


Give them plenty of water, but 
feed only once in two days, allowing 
an ounce of corn at one feed and 
about an ounce per hen of oats at 
the next, making two meals in four 
days. As fat hens cannot starve un- 
til they first utilize the fat on their 
bodies, such a diet will do them no 
harm, but will be a benefit. Leg- 
horns and other small breeds are 
seldom in that condition so notice- 
able in the breeds named above. 

It is generally conceded that it is 
not a good plan to give more feed 
than the chicks will, at each meal 
quickly partake of with keen relish. 
While this is very true generally 
speaking, there will be no harm done 
by having a feed trough in a cool, 
shady place, every other day, filled 
with eracked corn and wheat, so 
that Po chicks that are ten weeks 
old and more may have access to it 
at will if they are to be fattened for 
market. They will not partake of it 
too freely. Often the treat will be 
just to their liking, and precisely 





DEEP CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Time to go to the 
the Cornfield is Before 
Spread. 


Bottom of | 
the Roots | 


| 

While some still persist in plowing | 
corn deep start to finish, 
matter what the season may be, and| 
have no patience with 
method, those who study experiment 
station reports, know that shallow | 
culture, after the roots have spread |} 
between the rows, almost invariably 
gives better results than deep culti- 
vation, which breaks the fibrous roots 
and leaves them hanging in bunches 
on the cultivator shanks. I am sat- 
isfied that in dry weather corn may 
be injured to the extent of several 
bushels per acre by plowing too deep 
and too close to the plants when lay- 
ing by. I have damaged the crop 
this way myself, as shown by adjoin- 
ing acres worked in a more intelli- 
gent manner. In a wet season, how- 
ever, root pruning is not so injurious, 


from no | 


any other 


and weed growth during the time 
that cultivation is delayed by wet 


weather may render deep plowing 
and some ridging of the ground 


necessary in order to get ahead of the 
weeds. 

It is nearly always the front shov- 
els that do the main damage by 
tearing the roots, and in no case do 
I let them run deep at the last work- 
ing, but throw the points well for- 
ward, so they will cut to their full 
Width with the points not more than 





POUL 





| slightly 
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BY, 
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BREEDS. 


Better Layers in Winter—Don’'t 


min Hither. 


what they need to form a properly 
balanced ration for the day. 
Don’t Call a Truce against Vermin. 
The dust bath for the flock is es- 
pecially needed, and freshly plowed 
earth where there is ample shade, 
also will afford the flock beneficial en- 
joyment. Lice kill more chickens than 
all other causes combined. Dust and 
grass are the natural enemies for 
keeping in check vermin that infest 
poultry. During the warm months 
it requires effort and every method 
known to overcome vermin in the 
poultry yards. Neglect quickly tells 
and increases the trouble, making 
more than twice the work to do what 
first should have been done properly. 
A Diet to Promote Moulting. 
The earlier the birds are out of 
their moult and in full plumage the 
sooner they will begin to lay in the 
autumn. The pullets usually begin 
to lay as soon as they are completely 
plumed and become adult fowls. It 
is worth while, therefore, to encour- 
age moulting in every way, giving 
them exercise, insect food, oyster 
shells and sound grain. Sunflower 
seed, or cottonseed meal in their 
food, promote moulting. A teaspoon- 
ful of fine salt in the soft foods given 
daily to a flock of twenty hens should 


be allowed. Fowls do not depend 
upon this for the salt which their 
bodies and feathers contain, for 


either the material itself or the ele- 
ments of which it is composed exists 
to a greater or less extent in almost 
all the food they eat; but what we 
do by giving them the salt is simply 
to increase the supply. 

UNCLE JO. 


two inches below the surface. I de- 
pend largely upon the rear shovels 
at the last working, running them 
deeper than the front ones and turn- 
ing them so they will throw the soil 
toward the row; then set 
the gage well apart and keep away 
from the plants. The shovels should 
be sharp-pointed, to make a clean 





cut and penetrate husks, etc., readily, 
but long, narrow, needle points I dis- 
like; for unless set flat to do best 
work on top, the extra inch or two 
of point only increase draft and root 
pruning uselessly, and should be 
avoided, particularly in dry weather. 
The time to go to the bottom of 
things in the corn field is when the 
ground is being fitted for the crop, 
and, if necessary, at the first plowing, 
before roots spread too much.—F. D. 
Coburn. 





How Much Seed Rye to the Acre? 


Messrs. Editors: Can you give me 
any information about tiling: I want 
to know where to get some. 

And please say through The Pro- 
gressive Farmer’s columns how much 
rye to sow in my cotton at the last 
plowing? B. D. BATEMAN. 

Washington Co., N. C. 


B. Parker.) 

We have no practical information 
about tiling. 

However a letter addressed to the 
Pomona Terracotta Works, Pomona, 
N. C., may bring the desired infor- 
mation. 

In regard to the quantity of rye 
to be sowed at the last plowing of 
cotton, that will depend on the pur- 
pose it is to be sowed for. If to pro- 
tect land and furnish vegetable mat- 
ter to be plowed under next spring, 


(Answered by T. 


advise one bushel of rye and five 
pounds of crimson clover seed per 
acre. 


Would advise though that this be 
sowed at the first picking of cotton 
instead of the last plowing. Each 
morning sow the land that was pick- 
ed the day before and harrow or cul- 
tivate in. By this method no cotton 
will be knocked out in harrowing the 
seed in, 





HARMLESS TO MAN AND BEAST! | 


The only satisfactory fly repeller and insecti- 
cide. Costs ready for use only 25c per gallon. 


Horses do better work and cows give more 
milk when they can work and feed without 
being annoved by flies and insects, 

NO-FLIES-HERE also prevents hog cholera. 


Now is the time to lay in a supply for the 
protection of live stock, Send $1.50 for a Red 
Can, which makes 6 gallons of apraying fluid. 

PRESERVALINE wy MFG. C0., 

i 41 Warren St., 

New York. 





Send your orders tol M Pearlstine & Sons, 
201 and 203 E. Bay St, Sole Distributors for 
North and Sou h Carolina. 





“‘life’’ and 
strength—make 
it weather-proof, 

sweat-proof and 
durable by using 


Harness Oil 


Tones up the leather fibres. Pre- 
vents decay. Contains nothing 
that will cut and cha: 


BOSTON COACH AXLE OIL 


helps the wheels go round. 
Makes heavy loads light and 


hardroadseasy. Better than 
Castor Oil. Everywhere— 
allsizes. Made by 


© STANDARD OIL CO. 











Farm for Sale 


One farm near Coleraine containing 453 
acres. 125 acres cleared. Saw mill, cotton 
gin and grist mill on farm, all nearly new, 
in good shape. Store house on farm and a 
good stand for country store. Nice dwelling 
and out buildings. An elegant country home. 
Land adapted to tobacco and all other crops 
grown in this section, 


Price $8,000. One-fourth cash, 
balance five years. 


The growing pine timber on it will proba- 
bly pay for it in 10 or 12 years. This farm is in 
one of the finest sectsons in Bertie County. 


Apply to 
R. J. BAKER 
Ahoskie, N. C. 








Virginia Farms at Close Prices. 








Good soil in farms from 100 to 
1,000 acres in the most fertile sec- 
tions of Southside Virginia. Cli- 
mate mild throughout the year, and 
the best of Lithia Waters. Section 
being more thoroughly developed 
every year. 


WRITE For CATALOGUE. 


Mecklenburg Realty Co., Inc., 
BOYDTON, - - - VIRGINIA. 
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When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 





How many times during a 
year would you be willing 
pay 5 cents an hour for 


to 
a reliable 


good many times, no doubt. 
For shredding fodder, grind- 
‘ ing feed, sawing wood, husk- 
ing or shelling corn, churring, pump- 
ing water, separating cream, grind- 
ing tools, etc. A good many times, 
indeed, and when you want it you 
want it without delay. 

An I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
furnish such power—a 3-horse engine, 
for instance, will furnish power equal 

‘to that of three horses at a cost of 
five cents an hour, and it will be al- 
ways ready when you want it, and 
ready to work as long and as hard as 
you wish. You don’t have to start a 
fire—not even strike a match—to 
start an I. H. C. gasoline engine. 
All yeu have to do is close a little 


power? 


switch, open the fuel valve, give the 
flywheel a turn or two by hand, 
and off it goes, working—ready to 
help in a hundred ways. 

Stop and think how many times 
you could have used such convenient 
power last week, for instance. 

There should be a gasoline engine 
onevery farm. Whether it shall be 
an I, H. C. or some other engine on 
your farm is for you to decide, but it 
will pay you well to learn of the simple 
construction of I. H. C. gasoline en- 
gines before you buy. It will pay 
you to find out how easily they are 
operated, how little trouble they give, 
how economical in the use of fuel, 
how much power they will furnish, 
how strong and durable they are. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


and the way to find them out is tocall 
on our local agent orwrite forcatalog. 


and sizes :—Horizontal (stationary or portable), 
4, 6, 8,10, 12, 15 and 20 horse power, 
























It will pay you to know these things, 







These engines aremadein the following styles 






Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 
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CORNMEAL. er Ss ire e 
City, sacked 71 @ 72 P g j 
Country, bolted, sacked-_-___-_. 66 @ 68 4 1 Ss 
From best Biltmore stock. Sallie Lee’s 
MILL-FEED. Premier No. 96163 recently bought from Bilt. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter......--... 26 00 more farm at the head of my herd, assisted 
Bran, winter 25 00 by Mason No. 95440, also Biltmore blood. 
Shipstuff, spring--....---....-.. 24 50 few choice pigs left will sell cheap. Pairs 
Bran 24 00 not akin. . 
STRAW. Dalkeith Stock Farm, South Boston, Va, 
Compressed 9 00 E. W. Armistead, Prop. 
Loose-pressed, large bales._.... 10 00 





NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representative | 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices of All Farm | 
Products, 


New York, July 6, 1907. 

A continuation of good summer 
weather has sent us ample supplies of | 
fruits, vegetables, and eatables of all| 
sorts. Naturally, with these supplies, 
the market quotations on some line 
have shown a tendency to decline, 
but as a rule pretty firm figures are 
maintained. On Wednesday, 14,875 
barrels of new Southern potatoes 
came to hand, and to-day the supply 
will doubtless be still larger. But for 
all, the demand has been active and 





quotations have even = advanced 
slightly. 
Potatoes and Vegetables.—Pota- 


toes, Southern No. 1, are worth $2 
@ 2.50; red $1.75 @2.25; culls, 75c. 
@$1. Onions are also very well sus- 


tained, and at the close are quoted 


at $1.50 per crate for Maryland 
white; $4 per barrel for Maryland 
and Virginia red; Texas white, per 
crate, $3@3.25; Texas yellow, per 
crate, $2.25@2.35. Tomatoes show 


) 
little chan 
ae 


ge; fancy Florida, per car- 
rier, $2.50 


@2.75; Georgia, 


Asparagus dull and working out at 
$2.25@2.50 per dozen bunches for 
extra green, and $1.75 @2 for extra 
white. Cabbage doing well for top 
grades which are quotable at $1@ 
1.50 per crate for Va. and Md., and 
$1.75 for Baltimore. Cucumbers 


well held save for Norfolk, for which 
there is a slightly lower basis—50ce. 
@4 per barrel; N. C., $2.50@4 per 
barel; half-barrel $1.25 @ 
1.75. Corn working out slowly at 
$1@3 per case for N. C. Peas are 
very plentiful this week,—in fact, at 
flood-tide and work out at reduced 
rates—per basket, 50@75c. String 
beans plenty and rather lower; N. C., 


basket, 


per basket, 50@75c.; wax, per bas- 
ket, $1.50@2; Eggplant dull; Fla., 
per box, $1@1.75. Carrots, $1.50 
@2.50 per 100 bunches. Rhubarb, 
$1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Radish- 
es, per 100 bunches, 50@75c. Tur- 
nips, per 100 bunches, $2.50@8. 
Squash, dull; yellow, crook-neck, per 
barrell, $1@1.75. 

Fruits and Melons.—Peaches the 
coming in more freely and demand is 
brisk. Quotations are all of Geor- 
gias. Per carrier, Early Bell, $2@ 
3.25; Belle of Georgia, $2@3.25: 
Wardell, $2 @ 2.75. A few N. 
C. wild plums have been received 
and are held at 7@ 8c. quart. Cher- 
ries are of all qualities and selling 
at all prices. Red, per 8-!b basket 
75¢e.@$1; sour, 40@65ec. Currants, 


per pound, 10@12c. Supply moder- 


ate. Strawberries are very plentiful 
and are worth from 4c., through 
every fraction to 10e. per quart. 
Blackberries are firm at 7@12c. for 


N. C. Gooseberries, N. C., 10@12c. 
Muskmelons, Ga., per standard crate, 
$1.75 @ 2.25. Watermelons show 
some decline and work out at $18@ 
$40 per 100 for Floridas. Huckleber- 
ries firm, per quart, N. C., 14@18ce. 

Butter.——-Top grades are firm and 
quite an active demand has existed 
all the week. Best Western creamery 


is “officially”? 24¢., but on the street, 
25c. is about correct. Firsts, 23@ 
24ce. Imitations creamery, 21.; fac- 
ory, 19@19%4¢c.; renovated, 25@ 
21%e, 


Eggs.—Market in good shape. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 





weather is “getting in its fine 
and a large quantity of stock 
Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are quoted at 


hot 
work,”’ 
will show some deterioration. 


14@14%; other Western, 15%@ 
16%4¢c., 17¢. 
.Grain.—Notwithstanding excellent 


crop reports, indicating a better out- 
turn, the wheat market is firmer and 
quotations show some advance. Sep- 
tember closed at $1.05%, against 
80%¢. last year—a very material 
difference. Corn closes at 634c. for 
September against 58%c. last year. 
Oats steady; light-weight, 26-32 Ibs., 
50c.; 38-40 tbs., 52% @54e. 

Be aa: Wee 





Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, July 8, 1907. 


Cotton, good 1334 to 14 








Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE MD., July §, 1907. 

F lour— Winter patent --...._.. --84 70 @#4 90 
ved Spring patents.......... 5 20 @ 4 60 
Wheat, Spot contract.._--.--.. 9324 @ 938 


Southern by sample.....---. 87 @ %%% 
Corn—Southern white.......... 57 @ 61 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _............ 47% 
Rye—No. 2 82 





Butter—Fancy imitation ._... 21 @ 22 
Butter—Fancy creamery.._... 25 @ 26 








Butter—Store packed! -._..... — 16%4@ 18 
Eggs—Fresbh 16% @ 17 
Cheese “4 @ 165% 


Sugar—Fine granulated.___.—.. 5 10 
Sugar—Coarse ‘granulated... 6 10 





Richmond Tobacco Markeé. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., July 8, 1907. 


There is nothing toreportfrom our market 
this week, as the whole attention was taken 
up by the meeting of the Tobacco Associa- 
tion of the United States at the Jamestown 
Exposition. The meetings were very suc- 
cessful, and Mr. T. M. Carrington was chosen 
again as President of the Association. 

The weather has been hot, and tobacco 
should be making first rate progress in the 
fields. In South Carolina the markets are 
opening and some tobacco has been sold 
already. 





Bright 
; a Wrappers. Fillers. 
Common..-.........------- |124@15 |8 @9 
Medium 15 @22%4; 9 @10 
NOREEN 25 @40 |11 @12 





_ Cutters. Smokers. 














TY ea 10 @12 |9 @10 
Medium ..... @14 (10 @ll 
Good ---------- ------ [14 @2%411_ @18 
Sa Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
ES |6 @9 | 44@ 4% 
ON ae | 8 @10 | 4%@5 
Good 10 @12 |56 @6 
Wrappers ------------------ 115 @60 |10 @15 
Hhds. 
ee a ee 2259 


Eee OIE LENE TL 1556 
For 9 months ending June 30,/1907. 
Receipts 
EE eee 13524 

Stock on hand June 30th. 








Inspected ee ee 
gO NS See eee S| 
Total, - - - - 14123 





Richmond Produce Market, 


RICHMOND, Va., July 8, 1907. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 
POULTRY—LIVE. 





Chickens, spring, large lb. -... 20 @ 23 
Chickens, small_..-..-. . 19 @ 20 
Dueks, IO6S0.w0. coco ccce= ae 12 @ 13 
BORN cccnccecncnenesussecuneen 25 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib... 16 @ 17 
Choice dairy packed--_._....... 16 @ 17 
Choice store packed ---.--...... 1 @ 16 
EGGS. 

Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 18 @ 19 
Crates, from other sections_.... 17 @ 18 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Peaches, Fla , per carrier_._.....260 @ 250 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. ....... 260 @ 280 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white_..... 140 @ 180 
Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes— W hite, No. 1, per bus. 85 @ 90 
Florida Fancy, per bbl.----.. 150 @ 200 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier 150 @ 200 
Onions, choice, per bus -__--- 100 @ 125 
2 60 


gS ae ae @ 





TN ee ee 
Light Clover, mixed -. 


Clover, mixed @ Ww 








Petersburg Peanuts. 


Petersburg, Va., July 8, 1907. 
Spanish, per bushel---. ~ 1. 









Virginias, fancy -....---.- 44, @ 4% 
e machine picked.. 3 @ 3% 
= shelling stock_---- 24 @ 38 








Government Crop Report for June. 


Washington, D. C., July 2.—The 
crop reporting board of the Bureau 
of Statistics, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, finds from the reports from 
the correspondents and agents of the 
bureau that the average condition of 
cotton on June 25 was 72.0, as com- 
pared with 70.5 on May 25, 1907; 
83.3 on June 25, 1906; 77.0 at the 
corresponding date in 1905, and a 
ten-year average of 83.2. 

The following table shows the con- 
ditions by States: 








~ t P © >, 

States. EM 2° 2° oa 
eo Ot 65 80 88 86 
North Carolina. 72 80 80 85 
South Carolina. 79 Tt 77 82 
COOTHIA 2.6 6 78 74 82 82 
PIOTIOS. %606s.s2% 83 80 a1 $4 
Alabama ..... 68 65 84 83 
Mississippi 67 65 88 82 
Louisiana ..... 66 64 87 84 
oo ee 72 70 82 83 
APEABERS «2.2% 67 65 86 84 
Tennessee .... 69 63 84 86 
Missouri ...... 64 65 91 87 
Oklahoma .... 74 80 90 85 
Indian Ter. 73 78 84 87 
United States.. 72.0 70.5 83.3 83.8 
Main Work Must be Done by the 


Farmers. 

The only way that the South can 
hope to get the worth of its cotton 
at all times is by co-operating in 
planting and selling, and no matter 
what merchants, manufacturers and 
bankers may do to help, the main 
work must be done by the farmers 
themselves. Yet a large per cent of 
the farmers seem to be fast asleep 
on this fact.—Monroe Journal. 





WANTED ! 


Single Young Man, fast milker, 
honest, sober, steady, wants a 
job on Dairy farm. If you want 
a hustler, write me. 

B. H. Burcu, Claussen, S. C. 


Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
wellimproved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash. balance in three to five 
years at 8% interest. 

For further infurmation, address 





J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, . - Georgia. 


WANTED! 


By a competent young woman a 
position to teach Vocal Music. 


MARY, 
Box D., - - Raleigh, N. C. 


When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street, 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition. 
Rooms 60¢, to $1.00 per night, 

















GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship, 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex, 


esos 


Sunny Home Farm 
SE Re 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROp., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 




















with wide tires double the use- 
fulness of the farm wagon. 
We furnish them any size to 
fit any axle. Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Catalogue/free. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box122A Quincy, Ill 


Bell Hay Curing Rack 
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(Patented October 15, 1906.) 


Solves the problem of curing pea vine, 
alfalfa or other hay, almost regardless of 
weather conditions, as the racks give interior 
ventilation, and keep hay from touching 
ground, thereby causing it to cure out nicely 
when other methods fail. Ons handling 
completes the work, and the hay is safe. 
For prices and circular giving full particulars 
address 


HH. &. SE... 


BURKEVILLE, VA. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—solil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


firé Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairymap and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 





The South has seaports and a growing 
forelgn trade. Its ports are nearest Kurope, 


the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


ear. 
? The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate.plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 

Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Kall- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. O. 
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This Fine Market Crop Neglected in the South—Mr. Merriam Tells Pro- 
oyessive Farmer Readers How to Plant, Fertilize and Cultivate this 
> 


Important Root Crop. 


In spite of the fact that rutabaga 
turnips flourish and grow finely in al- 
most every locality throughout the 
South, hundreds of carloads of these 
turnips are shipped into this section 
North and from Canada 
every year. Doubtless it may require 
some more attention to grow this 
crop at the South than at the North, 
put the grower here can certainly 
compete with those in Canada who 
must bear the added expense of high 
freight charges in placing their tur- 
nips on our market. Rutabagas usu- 
ally sell from 50c. to $1 per bushel 
here. 


from the 


Take Strong Land and Plow Deep. 

To grow rutabaga turnips success- 
fully at the South, there are a num- 
ber of points which must be born in 
mind, and these I will try to outline 
as briefly as possible for your infor- 
mation. 

In the first place, your land must 
be in good condition, and free from 
weeds and grass before you try to 
plant. It must also be naturally good 
strong land, preferably a sandy loam 
in character. I have found a sandy 
flat or second bottom an_e ex- 
cellent place. The crop may follow 
oats or wheat, or some early vege- 
table crop, such as English peas or 
Irish potatoes. After selecting your 
location, plow and harrow the land 
over several times, breaking it deep- 
ly and work the land over until it 
is fine and mellow throughout and 
all weeds and grass are killed. 

Use Potash Fertilizer for Rutabagas. 

Now lay off your rows 2% feet 
apart and apply your fertilizer lib- 
erally in the drill, using from 600 
to 1,000 pounds of special high-grade 
commercial fertilizer. This fertilizer 
is a vey important point, as upon it 
depends largely the success of your 
crop. The ordinary corn and cotton 
fetilizer will not answer, as it con- 
tains a too small percentage of pot- 
ash for a root crop. We must re- 
member that turnips are very large 
users of potash, requiring more of 
this element of plant food than either 
phosphorie acid or nitrogen. There- 
fore, ii we wish to grow nice, firm, 


Sweet roots, we must supply this 
potash in the right proportion. You 


will doubtless be surprised to learn 
that 500 bushels of turnips weighing 
65 Ibs. per bushel will contain 58.5 
pounds of nitrogen, 32.5 pounds of 
Phosphoric acid, and 126.8 pounds 
of potash, which they have removed 
from the soil. More potash than the 
other two elements put together, you 
will notice. 

Good Formula for Home Mixing, 

Now it is possible your land may 
already contain more potash than 1t 
does phosphoric acid or nitrogen. 
Indeed, if your land is red clay, or 
is filled with granite rock, this is 
quite possible; but we can never be 
certain even then how much of this 
is available, and I have always found 
that it pays to use a fertilizer on 
turnips which contains a relatively 
large per cent of potash. This is 
especially necessary on sandy or 
sandy loam land when possible, as 
the seed come up better and the 
young plant starts off more vigor- 
ously. 

A fertilizer for turnips should an- 
alyze about 4 per cent nitrogen, 7 per 


Postoflice. 


for sale on easy terms. Good 
buildings; well watered, maca- 
dam road. near good cburches, 
and WHITSETT INSTITUTE 
Convenient to Railroad and 
For full particulars, address, 


Rutabaga Turnips and Howto Grow Them. 


Acres Fine Land 





cent phosphoric acid, and 8 per cent 
potash. If you are unable to pur- 
chase this, or a similar fertilizer 
ready mixed, you can prepare it your- 
self by combining— 


Nitrate. of soda..... . 250 Ibs. 
Cottonseed meal 550 “ 
Acid phosphate ...... 900 * 
Muriate of potash 300 ‘ 
TO Make a tO... 2,000 “ 


Mix thoroughly on a tight floor by 
shoveling over from one pile to an- 
other until the wohle mass is an even 
color throughout. Apply this fertil- 
izer in the drill, stir it thoroughly 
into the soil and make a low flat bed. 


How to Get a Good Stand. 


Now .comes another important 
point, and that is to get a stand. 
Procure the best American-grown 
rutabaga seed of improved strain. 
This will insure well-shaped turnips 
free from ugly side roots. It is often 
a difficult matter to get a stand in 
hot weather, and I have found it a 
good plan to let the land stand after 
applying the fertilizer until it rains. 
Then rake or board off the bed and 
drill in the seed with seed drill. If 
weather continues hot and dry, open 
the bed with two-inch scooter and 
drill in your seed in the furrow, 
tramping them in with the feet, or 
packing the seed with a wheelbar- 
row. If you have no seed drill, you 
can do very well with a bottle tied to 
a stick with a quill run through the 
cork to let out the seed. Try it first 
to see that you are sowing the right 
amount of seed to insure a stand. 
Thin Early and Cultivate Shallow. 
The next important point is early 


thinning. Most people wait too lang 
and the plants become leggy and 
make shank instead of turnip. Just 


as soon as they are out of the seed 
leaf, run around them with light 
harrow and then chop them out with 
a hoe about ten inches apart. Ina 
few days run around them again with 
a fine-toothed cultivator, and then 
thin to one in a place. Be sure that 
this early thinning is done thorough- 
ly as more of your success depends 
upon this than you may think. 
Frequent shallow cultivation now 


will make your crop a big success 
with any ways reasonable seasons, 


and we usually have plenty of rain 
in August and September. Ruta- 
bagas may be planted at any time 
from the middle of June to the mid- 
dle of August, but I have not suc- 
ceeded in growing them successfully 
planted later than this in our locality. 
Watch for Pests and Frost. 

Keep a sharp lookout for Harle- 
quin bugs and as soon as you note 
the first signs of them, get in your 
patch and pick them off by hand, 
dropping them in a can in which you 
have a little kerosene oil and water. 
These rascals will ruin your patch 
in short order if they once get start- 
ed and are not stopped. 
When danger of freezing weather 
approaches, pull them up, cut off the 
tops, and throw them in piles and 
cover with dirt. They will keep eas- 
ily all winter and usually find a 

ready market. 
F. J. MERRIAM. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


FOUND | 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Fruits and Vegetables to. 
Write them to-day. 


HEWITT & COMPANY, 





Capt. R. C. Dick, 
Whitsett, - - - North Carolina, 





10 E. Camden St., - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Water in House and Barn. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


give 1,440 gallons a 
equal to 36 barrels. 
A very weak and irregular spring 
would not give water enough. The 
cost of a ram, piping the house and 
kitchen and furnishing a hydrant for 
the lot will cost $75 to $135. But 
it will pay every time. 


What One User Says. 


day, which is 


Mr. A. L. Englebrecht, of Lander, 
Md., recently wrote as follows to the 
Practical Farmer: 

“In reading this week’s issue of 
the Practical Farmer, I see Mr. C. 
L. W., of King’s Mountain, N. C., 
asks for information in regard to hy- 
draulic rams, and as I put in a small 
one last fall to see what it would do 
and how I would like it, I will try 
and give him an idea of what mine 
did. I purchased the ram at a cost 
of less than $6, No. 3, single acting, 
to attach to the spring alone. I 
placed the ram 18 feet from the 
spring, with only 3 feet fall. It 
forced the water through 180 feet of 
pipe with a rise of 32 feet, into a 
barrel in one corner of my kitchen, 
with an overflow pipe down the hill 
to the barn. It furnished water for 
our family of nine persons, and wa- 
ter for 14 head of stock and two 
horses, with some running away. 





There is no trouble about getting 


to run it, and you get about one-sixth 
of what runs in the ram, and when 
they are put in properly, there 
nothing to do but give them air once 
a month. 

for another a little larger, to run 
pipe full of pure. spring 
through my house, dairy, stables, hog 
pen, etc., all the time. There are 
rams around here that have been 
running from 15 to 20 years, and 


of them cost anything like $50. 





Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
igure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 








WANTED—Young men and young women 


to $150 per month. Positions guaranteed; 
railroad fare paid. Wheeler Business 
lege, Birmingham, Ala. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper 


| it 


“T want to get to work digging | 


with the branch to force a % -inch | 
water 


are still giving satisfaction, and none! 


| 
| 


to prepare for positions paying from #%50.(0 


Col- 


Rather Late Now 


Tosend for our if you 
have green corn, string beans, tomatoes, 
berries, apples, or any kind of fruit or 
vegetable that you could put up for next 
winter’s use, you can’t afford not to have 
one of our canners, and a few cans. 

Just send your order with amount enclosed 
and we will ship out the goods at the follow- 
ing prices. 


Catalogue, but 


No. 1 Canner and 100 No.3 Cans, solder 
ana fluid all complete___- --$8.00. 
No. 1 Canner and 250 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid all complete_____- _-$11.50. 
No. 1 Canner and 500 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid ail com plete____________ $17.00. 


If No. 2 Canner is wanted add $5.00,if Port- 
able Canner add $7.50. Will ship promptly 
by either freight or express, and give you 
the best your money will buy. 


THE RANEY GANNER 6O., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


GIN MACHINERY. 








Gin machiusery should be bought in 


plenty of water if you have the water | June, or sconer. 


The Pneumatic Elevator for handling 


| cotton is the best thing there is for that 
js | Purpose. 


Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lowers the price of 


t. 

It should be put up in neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to cperate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made 

We build the engine that goes with it 
aud are responsible for the whole. 


Write right now. 
LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


















eer | 


i A Dats ihe This 








ee ace 
fee we! at 20 Cents a Foot 
—eere | A handsome and durable 


lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, $2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, Md. 











NOT IN ANY TRUST. 





of the Murray Co., therefore BUY ONI 
disappointment in not getting what 


Elevator and Cleaning Feeder. 


BOX 60, - 





SELLING AGENTS and avoid risk of legal complications, and of 

you 

specialty of ginning systems and can furnish tre Genuine Murray 
For further particulars, write 


GIBBS MACHINERY 


TO PURCHASERS AND USERS OF 


Cotton Ginning Machinery 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has 
NLY 


qRaDE Mang 


decided in favor 
FROM AUTHORIZED 


ordered. We make a 


CO., 


° COLUMBIA,S. C. 
















“THE ROUND 


Raleigh Banking ov Co. 


STEPS BANK.” 








W. 





CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 
President. 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


Vice-President. 







Has paid to Stockholders 










I. H. BRIGGS, 


Cashier. 


N. JONES, 
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THE BUGGY BUYER 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 
and guaranteed. 


The explanation is simple, the truth of which will be apparent to any one who will carefully 


consider the cumbersome, expensive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.’’ Here’s the difference. We 
build Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale price of 
$49.00 each. Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No, 21 and full particulars of great 


Harness offer. 
Freight rates from 
your station on request. 


very low. Rates 


quoted to 


Atlanta to all Southern and Western points are 
Mail this today. 


NAME 


ADDRESS——— 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 0. 





Leather “trimmed. Leather trimmeu. 
Highly finished. 160 Edgewood Ave. ATLANTA, GA. Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. Station 0. Guaranteed. 


TEAM POWERS 


Yare as serviceable as any other style of 
power in every way, better than any other 
style in many ways. This is particularly 

true when applied to planters’ uses. 


LEF FEL 


engines supply steam as wellas power. 
Many the time you have use for steam. 
Leffel engines give you something you 
can depend on—/jvr power and steam. 
No trouble about making themwork. Sizes and 
styles for all requirements. Write for Book, 


James Leffel & Co., Box 203, Springfield, Ohio 















Buy your baling press, not only in view of its present 
costand performance, but also for what it will do, and for 
what it will have saved you at theend of ten years. 


Dederick’s #223 


Presses 
are money makers and profit savers at every point. 


They 
have been copied in appearance as far as possible rd 
other presses, but there the resemblance ends. 

The Dederick Press, in whatever style is best adapted to your purpose, will do better work, will run 
lighter, longer and at less expense for repairs than any other press in the world. Send for descriptive cata- 
logue illustrating baling presses adapted to every possible kind and condition of baling work. Valuable 


to you, but sent FREE. P. K. DEDERICKH’S SONS, 46 Tivoli Si., Albany, N. Y. 


anal 


















Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. 

We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. No better land 
in the South. ne ns Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


Hester & Co., 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Jeffreys, Incorporated, 


Mecklenburg Co. 














ESTABLISHED 1891, 


THE COMMERCIAL & FARMERS BANK, 


OF RALEIGH, N. C. 
Capital Stock, - - 


$100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits Earned, $100,000.00 
Assets Over One Million Dollars 


It is known as THE FARMERS’ BANK and solicits your patronage. 
J. J. THOMAS President. 
A. A. THOMPSON, Vice-President. 


B. 8. JERMAN, Cashier.’ 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. Cashier. 








AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 



































Manlove Self- Gate.-Always in order. 

Operated by any IGHT’S Let Knight, the “Sew mils 
Man," send you his book tree. 

vehicle. Adds to © Felis ciiatour bigand little sew mille, 

value, conven- Saw aaite and how to make money with them. 

ience and beauty Mine Sizes —portabdie aud etasion- 

of home Saves ary. ARTABIOENO Rm econumios 

id essed by no others 
time and _ acci- aes cr ng ng peel today. 















dents. Used on R. 
F. D. routes and 
county roads. 
MANLOVE GATE CoO., 272 E. Huron S8t., 
Chicage 


The KNIGHT Mfg. Co., 
1931 8S. Market st 
(Centon, 0, 










Appropriation of $50,000 Made by L 
Explains How a Rural Communit 
Aid From This Fund. 

Messrs. Editors: The last General| 
Assembly made a special appropria- 
tion from the State Treasury of $50,- 
000 to aid in the establishment of 
public high schools. The maximum 
number of State-aided public high 
schools that may be established in 


any county is four. On account of 
the insufficiency of the State appro- 
priation, and in order to give every 


county an opportunity to share in it, 
the rules and regulations adopted by 
the State Board of Education for the 
distribution of this appropriation 
limit the appropriation to each coun- 
ty for this purpose until August Ist, 
when the first apportionment of the 
State high school fund will be made. 
Counties having one member of ths 
House of Representatives will be en- 
titled to receive not more than $500 
for the establishment of one or two 
schools; counties having two mem- 
bers not more than $750 for the es- 
tablishment of two or three schools; 
counties having three members not 
more than $1,000 for the establish- 
ment of two, three or four schools. 
As will be this distributes the 
appropriation according to popula- 
tion. After August 1, 1907, any bal- 
ance remaining of the State High 
School Fund will be available to such 
counties as shall legally apply for il 
In other words, if any county should 


seen, 


fail to apply for its share of this ap- 
propriation, that appropriation will 
be available to other counties that 
may apply. 


Application to County Board. 


The County Board of Education 
has authority to locate these schoois 
at such place or places as may be 
most convenient for the pupils en- 
titled to attend and most conducive 
to the purposes of said school or 
schools. The school district or town 
ship desiring to secure one of these 


schools must make application to the 
County Board of Education, and must 
conform to the _ following regula- 
tions: 

The school must have not less than 
three teachers, including one high 
school teacher. The district or town- 
ship must raise by private subscrip- 
tion or by taxation not than 
$250, to be aside exclusively for 
high school instruction; thereupon 
it will be entitled to receive from 
the State appropriation an amount 
equal to the amount raised not to 
exceed, however, $500. In counties 
that have a four-months’ school term 
in every district without aid from the 
second hundred thousand dollars, the 
district or township will be entitled 
to receive, also, from the County 
School Fund an amount equal to the 
amount thus raised for high school 
instruction. Local tax districts that 
are already raising by local taxation 


less 


set 


and using for high school instruction 
as much as $250, or more, will not 
be required to raise any additional 


amount by taxation or subscription 
to entitle them to the benefits of the 
State and county high school appro- 
priation. Every district or township 
in which such a high school is estab- 
lished by State and county aid is re- 
quired to provide at least five months’ 
instruction in all branches of study 
required to taught in the publie 
schools, and at least twenty-eight 
weeks of high school instruction. 


be 


How the Funds May be Raised. 


The funds required of the town- 
ship may raised by voting a spe- 
cial tax for a township high school, 
under Section 4113 of the public 
school law. The funds required of 
the school district, in case the entire 


be 


How to Get a Rural High School. 


egislature——Superintendent Joyner 
y May Proceed to Get a School With 


be raised by special taxation under 
Sections 4114 and 4115 of the pub- 


lic school law. 
As explained above, any  specia] 


tax district already levying a special 
tax for schools may set aside the re. 
quired amount, out of the special tax 
fund, for high school 
out levying any 


purposes with- 
additional tax. Un- 
der this law, not less than one or 
more than four public schools with 
funds annually available for high 
school instruction, in amounts vary- 
ing from $500 to $1,500 anually, 
may established in every county, 
No regular public high school can jhe 
established in any town with more 
than twelve hundred inhabitants. Ar. 
rangements may be made by special] 
contract, however, for high school in- 
struction to country children and 
public school teachers in the high 
school grades of any public school 
in the larger towns, one-half of the 
tuition to be paid out of the county 
fund and one-half +out of the State 
appropriation. 


be 


Two Grades May Be Established. 


Two grades of these public 
schools will be established. Those 
receiving from all sources for high 
school instruction not less than $1,- 
000 shall be known as First Grade 
High Schools, and_ shall be open. 
Without tuition, to all children and 
all public school teachers of the 
county of sufficient preparation to en- 
ter. In these not less than two years 
nor more than four years of the pre- 
scribed high school course of study 
must be provided, and an average 
daily attendance of not less than 
twenty pupils must be maintained. 
Those receiving from all sources for 
high school instruction not less than 
$500 and not more than $1,000 shall 
known Second Grade High 
Schools, and must provide not less 
than one nor more than two years of 
the prescribed high school course of 
study, and must maintain an average 
daily attendance of not less than ten 
pupils. The course of study in these 
may, by permission of the State Su- 
perintendent, be+extended to three 
years. If there shall be established 
nore than one First Grade or Second 
Grade High School in the county, the 
territory of each may be limited and 
assigned by the County Coard of Edu- 
cation 

Under this law 
munities already 


high 


be as 


many rural com- 
levying a_ special 
tax and providing thereby some high 
school instruction can receive addi- 
tional aid for extending and strength- 
ening the high school work. 


Some Districts Going Ahead Without 


State Aid. 
district or 
taxable 


school 
sufficient 
voting a local tax, 
instruction for 
additional 
county. 
are al- 


Of course any 
township having 
property can, by 
provide high school 
its own children without 
help from the State or the 
Many rural school districts 
ready doing this, and sending boys 
ind girls to college every year from 
their publie schools just as towns and 
cities have been doing for years. I 
long to see the day when every coun- 


try child shall have educational ad- 
vantages equal to those of any city 
child, and shall have the opportunity 


college or for life in 
his own county and in his own town- 
ship or school district. With the 
proper effort on the part of our farm 
ers and country folks that day 18 
close at hand. 


to prepare for 


J. Y. JOYNER, 
State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion. 





township does not enter into it, may- 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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Opportunities That 


Farmer Boy. 


The South is Calling for Men With 
Methods to Teach and to Practice Modern Agriculture. 


The South abounds in Agricultural 
opportunities. The great trucking 
section of the east offers unparalelled 
facilities and opportunities to any en- 
terprising man who is willing to 
abandon the beaten track of his 
grandfather, and venture into grow- 
ing new crops in new ways, and the 
old crops by new methods. The vast 
mountain sections of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee are ideal for 
orchard culture and livestock, as well 
as for the cultivation of Irish pota- 
toes and many other truck crops, 
while the Piedmont region possesses 
the finest soil in the world for the 
growth of the peach and small fruits, 
as well as for the great staple crops. 

Surely the openings in practical 
agriculture cannot be surpassed, and 
the need is for young men who are 
willing to imbibe new ideas, put into 
practice new methods, and take full 
advantage of these magnificent op- 
portunities. Not only are there 
openings for young men to enter 
upon farm life for themselves, but 
there are numerous salaried posi- 
tions in the capacity of farm super- 
intendents, supervising the farms of 
others. 

Openings That Call for Trained Men. 


Aside from these two forms of 
openings, there are many positions in 
more technical and scientific agricul- 
tural work. The funds of the State 
Experiment Stations have been large- 
ly increased by legislative action, 
and there has resulted a large de- 
mand for scientifically trained men 
to take up this experimental work. 
These positions pay well, and the fu- 
ture for) the young man taking a 
position \ this kind is attractive and 
promising, but the supply of young 
men to fill these lucrative positions is 
not sufficient to meet the demands. 
A man who knows, was_ recently 
heard to say that any ordinary ener- 
getic young man who would do his 
work well and faithfully and gradu- 
ate from a four years’ course in a 
first-class school of agriculture and 
mechanic arts could command at 
once a position at a salary of $1,400, 
with an increase, making his position 
within a few years worth $1,500, 
then $1,800 per annum. 

The idea of agricultural education 
has spread rapidly throughout the 
country, and there are numerous 
calls for men properly trained to take 
up the teaching of agriculture in the 


Await the Trained 





Progressive Ideas and Trained 


high schools, and in the better grades 
of rural schools throughout the land. 
These two classes of technical posi- 
tions present both attractive and 
promising openings for any young 
man of moderate ability who will ap- 
ply himself honestly and faithfully to 
his work in his college course. 


Some Actual Illustrations. 


The manifold openings for grad- 
uates in the agricultural course were 
strikingly illustrated by the positions 
secured by the members of the Agri- 
cultural Course at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College this year. 
Six of the graduates immediately 
stepped into positions paying them 
$70 a month and expenses. One of 
the graduates in this course has se- 
cured an excellent position in teach- 
ing agriculture in a high school at 
a salary of $900 per year, and with 
much better prospects for the future 
if he measures up to the _ require- 


ments of the position, which he, 
without doubt, will do. Had this 
young man not accepted this posi- 


tion, two other positions of apparent- 
ly equal value were open to _ him. 
Three of the graduates received very 
enticing offers to work for salaries, 
but preferred to return to their own 
farms, and engage in farming for 
themselves. One will open and oper- 
ate a modern creamery and truck 
farm, and another a general farm. 
Was there ever a time when a 
greater number of attractive openings 
presented themselves to the farm boy 


who adds training to his industry 
than he finds now awaiting him? 
And the indications are that these 


calls for trained young men will con- 

tinue to grow pronounced, and that 

the number of positions awaiting 

graduates will be increased each 

year. F. L. STEVENS, 

Professor of Biology North Carolina 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 


$150 From Half an Acre. 


The Rutherfordton, N. C., Sun 
tells of a neighbor who has realized 
$50 from half an acre in cabbage 
and has thus far sold only half of 
his crop. He thinks the whole will 
bring about $100. After the cab- 
bages are gathered he will plant it 
in tomatoes, thus raising two crops. 
He last year raised on the same land 
$150 worth of cabbages and toma- 
toes. 





agricultural colleges, the agricultural 
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READERS Who wish to buy improved 


BREEDERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 


stock should write these advertisers. 





FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 











Fine Berkshire Pigs 


of the large English 
type, from the leading 





NV blood of the country. 
wire ewe ar Three months old; now 
ready for shipment $18.00 per pair, $10.00 single. 


Also Norwood’s War Horse Game Chickens 
= Eggs. Correspondence solicited at all 
mes. 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, Hillsboro, N.C. 
Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 
HILDEBRAN, N. C. 


Several high class 


HORSES AND MARES 


sound and well broken, for sale. Also some 
choice young stock, for combination purposes. 


Western Carolina Livestock 


Company, 
North Wilkesboro, - - 





N.C. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
utility. Circular free. Eece per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co, N.C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 

Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 
I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 Ibs, 
ati2monthsold_ Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, . N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 








Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier III’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 


Our Sows are of just as good blood 








and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
W. R. Walker, - Union, S. C. 
Rose Comb Leghorns 
Plymouth Rocks. 
Wyandottes. 
MAMMOTH ronze Tarkeys. 
White Turkeys. 
Milk White Guineas. 
Parple Guineas—Very Rare. 
REGISTERE Berkshire Swine. 
Jersey Cattle 
Mention this Paper when Writing. 
JOHN C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S. C. 
Red Polled Cattle, 
Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 


$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to 960. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sam’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
E sey Cattle, Black Essex 
=; Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


= 6 





or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. G. W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, * . - Virginia. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, §. C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., {2%'$° Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 
Davis’ Barred Rocks! 


Champions of North Carolina. Write for 
mating list telling all about it. Eggs and 
Cockerels, for sale. 

B, S. DAVIS, Charlotte, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘{2'$?> Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, seiected by me 
pereemeny, from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s ag r.95 , 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 



































them all. 


America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America. 
















Stallions received December 18th. 





In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 

In America, at the following show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 
State Fair, Missouri State Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 
American Royal, Kansas City; International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 
aae pet We sell the prize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 









KANSAS OITY, MO. 

















MCLAUGHLIN SBROS., 


COLUMBODS, O. 









ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGES 4 AND 5.) 











ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Southern Dental College 


If you are in- 1 we will send 
terested in a Dental Education you free a 
beautifully illustrated and descriptive cata ogue of the 
SOU HERN DENTAL COLLE-:E, ATLANTA, GA., 
Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 40. 




















181 HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 1907 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. Prepare for college, university or the government 
academies. Military training developes prompt obedience and manly carriage. Academy 56 
years old with experienced teachers and limit of 90 boarding pupils, who dine with the principai 
and ladies of his family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. Modern 
buildings, perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental, physical and 
social training. Shady lawns, athletic park, one quarter mile running track. Ideal climate, 
helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational center. Charges $280 per year. 

















jJ. C. HORNER, A.B.,A.M., Principal, OXFORD, N.C. 
The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 
3rd. Sixteen independent “Schools.” embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy. Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, etc 
3iological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 


FOREST 


President W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. 


ed. Abundant baths. A new In- 
firmary with modern fittings. 
Expenses very moderate. Address 











GUILFORD COLLECE 


ELEVEN INSTRUCTORS 
CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES. 


Excellent library. Electric lights. Abundant 
water supply. Location in the healthful 
Pledmont Section. For both sexes. $3 33 


SEVENTY-FIRST SESSION WILL OPEN SEPTEMBER 3. 








ADDRESS 


President L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C. 





FOR 115 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LiF, and 
have been trained to be MEN at THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Ideally located on 
Asheville Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage 
Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys expelled as s ne 
discovered. Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 136. Rates: 
able. Address Cov. R. BINGHAM, Supt. R. F. D. No.4, ASHEVILLE 


BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 


oon as 





ison- 
N.C. 
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Catawba College, Newton, North Carolina. 


Catawba College will begin her fifty-seventh year of continuous successful schoo} 
work, on the 10th of September. Regular courses are offered in the College Depart. 
ments; alsoin Music, Elocution and Art. Modern accommodations including steam 
heat, acetylene light, and baths. Recitation rooms, dormitory rooms, and new chapel 
no: excelled in the state. Efficient and experienced Faculty. Rates for the year 
range from $108.00 10 $145.00 with music, elocution, and artextra. Newton is favorab- 
ly known as a health-resort. For full information and catalogue, address the Presi. 
dent, George Albert Snyder, Newton, N. ¢ 











Three-years course in Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery, leading to 
D. V. M. ‘Tuition free to residents 





of Alabama, and $20 per year to 


non-residents. Applicants must be 18 years of age and pass common 
school branches for entrance. For catalog and further information 
write Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 














ADVANTAGES. 

1. Entrance into colleges and universities 
oncertificate. 2. Faculty of ex perienced col- 
lege-trained teachers. 3. Scholarships from 
leading colleges. 4. Expenses moderate—no 
extras. 5. Health conditions unsurpassed. 
6. Prepares for life or college. 7. Thorough 
instruction. 8. Home infiuence. 9 Good 
library. 10 Nosaloons Time to enter Sept. 3, 


LITTLETON HIGH SCHOOL, 
A High Grade 


Preparatory School, 
Established 1885. 


Littleton, :: North Carolina. | 











Girls (86 a month.) 
Faculty. 
August 8, 1907. 


BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


-MARS HILL COLLECE... 


The Leading Co-Educational Institution in Western N. C. 
352 Students, 250 of whom are boarding pupils. 
Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Five buildings. Spilman Home for 
Hail for boys ($8 a month.) All under personal watchcare of the 
Literary tuition $2.00 to $3.00. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) opens 
See our Catalogue and “College Quarterly.’’ Address 2 " 


R. L. MOORE PRESIDENT, MARS HILL, N. C. 











Before Deciding on a School for Your Daughter, Write for Catalogue of 





DAVENPORT COLLEGE. 











Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C. 




















$63 to $81 Pays Board Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water. No 
malaria. Splendid communit 

‘Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters 
to educate.’’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest Coilege 

“On all sides I saw evidences of patient. pains-taking labor. thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Prof. of Latin, Wake Forest Culle e. 

“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.” 
—Rev. R. F. Tredway. 

“TI my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
mcre thorough educational work.”—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress 

“One of the best preparatory schools in the state.”—Cleveland Star. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High 
School have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satis- 
factory work. Very truly yours, Francis P. Venable, President, Uuiversity of N. C,.” 

“It is the best and cheapest school in the state.”’—E. M. Koonce, Member of the N. 
C. Legislature. 

Fa'l term opens August 12th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 

W. D. BURNS, Lawndale. N. C. 














LOUISBURG COLLECE 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1907-’8. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions, a happy home, 
Christian influences, a liberaiculture,and a thorough education at a moderate 
cost. Excellent advantages for music. Intermediate Department, with fpecial 
care of younger girls. 


NORMAL COURSE 
especially prepared for young women fitting themselves for public and graded 


school wor Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of 
this School is its indtvidua! care of pupi!s physically and intellectually. 


Mrs. Mary Davis Allen, President, Louisburg, N. C. 





The Baptist University for Women, Raleigh, N.C. 








High-grade school for women. Thirty-four offices and teachers. Diplomas 
given in the Arts, Sciences, and Philosophy, and In Music, Art, Expression, and 
Business. Excellent equipment for teaching and illustrating the Sctences. Distinct 
School of the Bible. Full Business School, in charge of a competent instructor. 
Art School, including Oil, Applied Design, and China Painting. Regular Normal 
Course, elective for A. B. degree. Special short course for Public School teachers. 
School of Music, with ten teachers and giving instruction in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
and Pipe Organ. Comfort of students looked after by lady physician, nurse, lady 
principal, and matron. Board, furnished room, literary tuition, heat, ba'hs. and 
fees for physician, nurse, gymnasium, and library, $194.00 a year: In the Club, 
$50.00 to $55.00 less Next session opens September 4, 1107. 

For catalogue and all information, address 


R. T. VANN, President, - RALEIGH, WN. C. 











[ vo-gvucaTionaL {| ELON COLLEGE  [e:tascisuen 1890] 


Elon College is one of the best co-educational! institutions in the South, its curricu- 
lum being equal to the highest grade male colleges. its graduates are admitted to 
the graduate departments of the leading universities of the United States. Its pat- 
ronage last year was from eight states and from Cuba. 

Recently about $60,000 00 has been spent in improvements. A handsome new three- 
story brick dormitory that will accommodate about 125 young ladies has been built 
and equippei with modern conveniences. A central heating, lighting and water sys- 
tem has been installed by which all buildings are heated by steam, lighted by elec- 
tricity, and furnished with water. 

The college offers courses in all the usual literary brarches, leading to the M.A., 
BA,PhB., and B.L:t. degrees. Its MUSIC, ART, and ELOCUTION departments 
are strong and thorough. Best moral and religious intiuences No hazing allowed. 
Expenses very reasonable. Fal: term opens September 5th. 








For catalogue or other information, address 


President EMMETT L. MOFFITT, Elon College, N. ©. 

















THE STATE A. & M. COLLEGE FOR THE NEGRO RACE. 


Thorough Courses in Agricultural and Mechanical Branches 


Graduates earning from $30 to $150 per month. athe 

Spacious dormitory under construction with steam heat, electric lights, bé b 
rooms, ete , Which will double the lodging capacity of the College, will be cumplete by 
Sept. Ist, 1907 y enemas 

Commodious apartments; unsurpassed laboratories; thorough instruction; suce 
ful graduates. 

For catalogue, address 





PRESIDENT DUDLEY, GREENSBORO, N. C. 








